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‘‘GOOD  CITIZENSHIP,”— HOW  GOOD? 

David  Snedden 

[Every  Review  reader  knows  this  writer,  teacher,  administrator,  student.  With  Louis  Schmidt’s 
recent  suggestion  as  a  text,  a  sermonette  is  here  preached  on  the  need  of  light  on  a  possibly  murky  field.] 


TO  The  Educational  Review  for 
December  (1924)  Professor  Louis  Ber¬ 
nard  Schmidt  contributes  an  urgent 
plea  for  more  and  better  civic  education  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

No  well-informed  educator  can  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  any  of  the  principal  contentions 
of  Professor’s  Schmidt’s  article  “Steering 
the  Schools  Straight.”  Many  of  these 
educators  are  now  eagerly  seeking  for  ways, 
means,  and  methods  of  realizing  the  objec¬ 
tives  he  suggests. 

Because  of  the  transitional  and,  we  hope, 
progressive  state  of  civic  education  just  now, 
it  is  especially  important  that  no  unnecessary 
complexities  be  introduced  into  discussion 
of  either  social  needs  for  it  or  of  procedures 
toward  its  improvement.  The  present 
writer  feels  that  Professor  Schm’dt  has  left 
his  readers  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  cer¬ 
tain  very  important  phases  of  his  subject. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  solicitude 
that  probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of 
our  boys  and  girls  are  being  adequately 
trained  for  Intelligent  and  effective  partici¬ 
pation  in  government.” 

This  statement,  following  immediately 
after  observations  that  “only  a  small  per 
cent,  of  our  high  school  graduates  go  to 
college,  and  of  this  small  per  cent,  only  a  few 
take  courses  iri  history  and  political  science” 
assumes  several  things  that  can  by  no  means 
be  proven  as  yet. 

What  basis  have  we  for  assuming  that. 


even  with  our  imperfect  means  of  civic 
education,  those  persons  who  do  not  enter 
high  school  (usually  because  they  have  not 
the  requisite  ability)  are  civically  inferior  to 
college  graduates  at  forty  years  of  age, 
disparities  in  civic  potentialities  due  to  in¬ 
herent  ahilitieSf  and  environing  conditions 
being  given  due  weight? 

By  all  educators  it  is  now  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  that  differences  of  innate  ability  are 
absolutely  determining  as  regards  the  voca¬ 
tions  in  which  young  persons  may  hope  to 
succeed.  Why  should  not  similar  differ¬ 
entiations  be  recognized  in  “civic  vocation- 
allsm” — to  use  the  author’s  very  question¬ 
able  application  of  the  term  “vocation”? 

Yet  throughout  Professor  Schmidt’s  paper 
“good  citizenship”  is  constantly  referred  to 
in  the  singular,  as  though  it  were  some 
essence  ideally  capable  of  being  made  uni¬ 
form  in  kind  and  degree  for  all  Americans 
alike — whether  black  or  white,  of  low  or 
high  intelligence,  of  restricted  or  expansive 
environment. 

“Good  citizenship  requires  that  men  and 
women  be  reasonably  informed  concerning 
the  fundamental  processes  of  economic  life, 
etc.,”  assert  two  authorities  from  whom  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schmidt  quotes  with  approval. 

But  all  men  and  women  from  21  to  70 
years  of  age,  in  the  United  States,  are  now 
“informed  concerning  the  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses  of  economic  life” — in  some  measure. 
What  warrant  have  we  for  asserting  that 
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poor  farmers  of  Montana,  the  negro  working¬ 
men  in  a  Chicago  factory,  the  twenty-two 
year  old  stenographers  of  New  York  City,  or 
the  lawyers  who  so  largely  make  up  our 
legislatures,  or  the  college  professors  of  his¬ 
tory  throughout  America,  are  not  now, 
according  to  their  potentialities,  “reasonably 
informed”  on  these  matters? 

The  present  writer  has  no  desire  to  single 
out  Professor  Schmidt’s  theses  for  criticism. 
Rather  he  would  indict  almost  the  entire 
tribe  of  present  day  writers  (including  him¬ 
self)  on  “education  for  citizenship”  for  their 
vaguely  aspirational  thinking,  their  loose 
generalizations,  and  their  almost  hopeless 
addiction  to  a  pedagogical  jargon  which 
seems  rooted  in  the  same  sentimental  sources 
as  the  wisdom  of  our  Fourth-of-July  oratory. 

“Good  citizenship  .  .  .  implies  first 

of  all,  capacity  for  self-government;  for  no 
one  is  qualified  to  live  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government  who  is  not  capable  of 
governing  himself.” 

Now  the  obvious  facts  are,  of  course,  that 
every  adult  in  the  United  States,  literate  or 
illiterate,  has  some  capacity  for  self  govern¬ 
ment;  and,  to  the  critical  judgment,  perhaps 
no  one  has  all  that  would  be  best  for  his 
country.  Certainly  Polish  farmers  in  New 
England,  Cholo  laborers  on  the  railroads 
of  Arizona,  and  the  but  slightly  literate 
housewives  of  certain  “back  regions”  in 
northern  New  York  have  certain  marked 
“capacities  for  self  government.”  Possibly 
they  have  the  wrong  kinds,  and  probably 
of  several  kinds  they  have  not  enough — as 
almost  certainly  have  not  most  of  our 
college  graduates.  But  how  can  we  make 
progress  toward  better  civic  education  in 
the  absence  of  specifications  beyond  the 
stage  of  vague  and  ambiguous  generaliza¬ 
tions? 

“The  average  citizen,  lacking  information, 
and  too  often  indifferent,  bases  his  judgments 
in  respect  to  public  problems  on  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  others  who  are  often  no  better 
qualified  than  himself.  There  is  need  to 
develop  the  habit  of  individual  analysis  and 
individual  judgment  based  on  sound  knowl¬ 
edge  and  correct  information.” 


This  expression,  likewise  quoted  with 
approval  by  Professor  Schmidt,  is  typical 
of  hundreds  that  are  being  given  public 
utterance  in  the  present  movement  for  more 
and  better  civic  education.  No  one  can 
question  the  fine  quality  of  the  aspirations 
implied  in  it.  But  of  what  value  are  such 
aspirations  if  they  rest  on  foundations  of 
Utopianism? 

“The  average  citizen”!  Is  he  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  sixty?  Has  he  an  intel¬ 
ligence  quotient  of  seventy  or  of  one  hundred 
and  forty?  Is  he  to  be  found  in  Texas  or 
in  Massachusetts?  Has  he  gone  to  college 
or  did  he  leave  school  after  eight  years  at¬ 
tendance,  during  two  of  which  he  was  not 
promoted  ?  Is  he  a  toiling  small  farmer  or  a 
very  much  harried  “captain  of  industry”? 

Of  the  foregoing  types,  who  are  capable, 
and  who  are  hopelessly  incapable,  of 
“individual  analysis  and  individual  judg¬ 
ment  based  upon  sound  knowledge  and  cor¬ 
rect  information”  as  to  Federal  reserve 
banking  policies;  America’s  participation  in 
the  League  of  Nations;  extension  of  federal 
parks  in  the  Adirondacks;  protection  of 
American  investors  in  Central  American 
States;  and  the  thousands  of  other  intricate 
questions  of  policy  and  administration  which 
demand  action  at  the  polls  and  in  public 
opinion  making? 

And,  furthermore,  “the  habit”  of  in¬ 
dividual  analysis  and  individual  judgment”! 
What  is  the  “habit”  referred  to?  Who  has 
it  now?  Did  “  Professor  Copplestone”  have 
it?  Do  the  followers  of  bosses  have  it? 
Or  the  young  school  teachers  in  our  public 
schools? 

Again,  the  simple  facts,  known  well  to 
common  sense,  are  that  all  adults  (and 
children,  too,  if  search  be  made)  have  of  some 
kinds  and  in  some  degrees  “habits”  of 
“individual  analysis  and  individual  judg¬ 
ment  based  on  sound  knowledge  and  correct 
information”;  and  it  is  probably  easy  of 
proof  that  no  one  possesses  such  habits  in 
sufficient  variety  or  to  sufficient  degrees 
to  satisfy  the  standards  of  scientific  civic 
criticism. 

But  of  far  more  serious  consequence — and 
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especially  to  all  proposals  for  better  civic 
education — are  the  implied  contentions  that 
education  for  “good  citizenship”  should 
for  all  levels  of  intelligence,  seek  to  produce 
the  “self-competent”  critic  and  evaluator 
of  the  thousands  of  policies  which  must  be 
given  political  expression  and  application 
in  any  modem  democracy — and  that  in  a 
time  when  the  best  wisdom  decrees  that  in 
case  of  bodily  trouble  we  trust  neither  the 
judgment  of  ourselves  or  of  neighbors  but 
rather  that  of  the  best  medical  specialist 
we  can  hnd! 

The  modern  farmer,  if  wise,  submits  his 
problems  to  specialists.  To  an  increasing  ex¬ 
tent  modern  teachers  and  parents  are  being 
advised  to  submit  the  difficulties  of  their 
charges  to  medical  inspector,  psychiatrist, 
and  psychologist.  Modern  industry  finds 
places  in  its  highly  regimented  organizations 
for  all  grades  of  human  ability  from  that  of 
the  moron  to  that  of  the  inventive  genius. 


Is  it  only  in  our  political  relationships  that 
each  one  of  us  is  expected  to  be  omniscient 
and  completely  self-sufficing?  Are  we  to 
regard  “political  leaders”  (including  editors, 
economists,  statesmen,  and  administrative 
specialists)  as  real  experts  or  merely  as 
reflectors  and  executants  of  our  judgments? 
What  is,  and  what  should  be,  the  answer  if 
we  know  ourselves  to  be  of  less  than  average 
intelligence  and  of  only  elementary  school¬ 
ing?  What  is,  and  what  should  be,  the 
answer  when  we  know  ourselves  to  be,  in¬ 
deed,  of  fairly  superior  abilities,  but  also 
individually  preoccupied  almost  to  the  limits 
of  our  energies  with  aflfairs  of  vocation  and 
of  family  responsibility! 

Until  specialists  in  the  fields  of  civic  educa¬ 
tion  will  analyze  and  take  into  account 
hundreds  of  concrete  issues  like  the  few  sug¬ 
gested  above,  their  aspirational  utterances 
will  not  carry  us  far  toward  realistic  and 
effective  civic  education. 


SELF-SERVICE  CITIZENSHIP 

Sheldon  F.  Sackett 

(In  the  public  schools  of  Raymond,  Washington,  Mr.  Sackett,  who  has  charge  of  secondary 
education,  is  vitalizing  social  subjects.  As  a  high  school  boy  and  later  as  teacher  and  principal  he 
noted  how  frequently  citizenship,  though  given  an  important  place,  failed  to  reach  its  object.  Taken 
in  connection  with  Doctor  Snedden’s  remarks  in  this  number  Mr.  Sackett’s  suggestions  are  particularly 
interesting.! 

ITIZENSHIP!  There  is  no  word 
which  to-day  better  appeals  to 
teacher  or  taxpayer  as  an  educational 
aim  than  this  one.  It  may  be  repeated  at 
will  with  little  accusation  of  triteness  in 
emphasizing  that  such  «  goal  is  the  one 
toward  which  we  are  willing  to  bend  every 
effort  that  an  intelligent,  dynamic,  yet 
safely  controlled  society  may  result.  In 
high  schools  we  have  long  been  striving  to 
accomplish  this  aim  and  few  schools  are  there 
which  do  not  witness  this  in  required  courses 
variously  termed  civics,  government,  or 
problems  in  democracy. 

Wc  faced  the  need  of  making  such  prep¬ 


aration  at  once  very  interesting  and  very 
practical.  Our  aim  did  not  include  the  long 
list  of  extra-class  activities  now  found  in 
every  high  school  and  conducted,  in  many 
instances,  with  admirable  results  in  citizen¬ 
ship  training.  We  assumed  that  all  such 
effort  must  be  in  addition  to  the  basic  study 
of  civics  which  the  course  of  study  prescribes. 
Although  we  have  all  been  active  in  both 
branches  how  often  do  we  find  that  poor 
teaching,  poor  planning,  and  little  insight 
into  the  subject  matter  taught,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  pupil-product  devoid  of  anything 
but  a  bare  smattering  of  civic  knowledge 
and  obviously  unable  to  meet  intelligently 
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the  problems  before  every  citizen.  Our 
aim — not  new,  assuredly — was  to  lift  the 
study  of  civics  beyond  the  confines  of  a 
text,  a  classroom,  and  a  teacher,  and  to  put 
it  into  the  actual  working  experience  of  the 
student. 

Because  of  our  overlapping  national  and 
local  government  system  most  of  the  civics 
texts  treat  state,  county,  or  township 
and  local  government  in  an  exceedingly 
vague,  or,  at  best,  extremely  generalized 
fashion  and  lend  themselves  to  little  adapta¬ 
tion  by  the  teacher.  Yet  I  daresay  that 
the  majority  of  schools  depend  largely  on 
such  works  for  the  basis  of  their  course  in 
civics. 

Thus  it  was  decided  that,  so  far  as  our 
school  was  concerned,  a  textbook  in  these 
three  phases  of  government  was  practically 
useless.  Having  crossed  this  Rubicon  of 
educational  practice,  our  next  task  was  not 
so  obvious.  We  had  burned  our  bridges 
but  how  could  we  proceed  in  the  new  coun¬ 
try.?  It  so  happened  that  the  classes  in 
our  school  had  been  thoroughly  sold  on  the 
idea  of  government  study.  From  contact 
with  their  own  student-body  organization 
and  from  a  general  study  of  national  govern¬ 
ment,  they  were  ready  for  more  material. 
As  an  experiment  the  opening  work  in  state 
government  was  a  lesson  assigned  from  the 
text.  Students  are  frank  if  invited  to  be  so 
and  it  took  but  a  few  minutes  the  next  day 
for  them  to  raise  vociferous  protests  against 
the  work  assigned.  “What  was  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  they  were  asked.  In  response,  they 
replied:  “Too  hard  to  get.”  “I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand.”  “What’s it  all  about,  anyway?” 

And  so  the  students  themselves  became 
the  propagandists  of  their  own  destiny  and 
the  search  for  a  better  method  had  begun. 

Dissatisfaction  is  said  to  breed  progress. 
It  did  in  this  case;  for  from  the  candid,  frank 
class  discussion  which  followed  the  first  as¬ 
signment  came  the  suggestion  upon  the  part 
of  one  member  that  the  students  themselves 
study  their  own  city  government.  Here  was 
the  plan  already  conceived,  and  of  course  it 
was  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  teacher. 

The  first  step  was  to  discover  just  what 


sort  of  thing  made  up  the  intangible  “city 
government.”  We  started  at  once.  Some 
one  named  the  mayor.  A  lad  of  wild  pro¬ 
pensities  followed  with  the  chief-of-police, 
and  we  were  on  our  way.  In  time  the  Ro¬ 
tary  club,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Red 
Cross  along  with  similar  civic  organizations 
were  mentioned.  These,  the  class  decided, 
were  doing  their  share  in  helping  the  com¬ 
munity  and  were  included  in  the  objectives 
of  class  research.  It  was  early  decided  by 
this  civics  group  that  they  wanted  to  do  the 
thing  “right,”  no  vague  generalizations,  no 
guess  work;  the  material  gathered  was  to 
be  an  authoritative  study  of  their  city. 

At  this  juncture  came  in  a  factor  which 
bespeaks  support  for  the  plan;  each  student 
took  the  field  most  appealing  to  him.  Onelad 
knew  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  had  been 
in  court  when  a  case  was  on,  so  there  was 
his  field.  Another  student,  who  chanced  to 
be  a  modernist,  possibly  with  aspirations  in 
the  field  of  banking,  was  eager  to  gain  all 
possible  material  about  the  City  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Finance.  In  little  time  our  organ¬ 
ization  for  city  government  was  complete. 
But  questions  unforeseen  at  first,  speedily 
arose.  Would  these  people,  august  rulers, 
want  a  mere  high  school  student  to  interview 
them?  And  if  so,  what  should  they  be 
asked  ?  And  how  should  the  results  be  form¬ 
ulated  and  used? 

The  first  question  was  answered  by  ad¬ 
dressing  a  letter  to  the  official  in  charge  of 
each  city  department  or  organization.  Each 
one  responded  to  an  outline  of  the  plan  with 
an  emphatic  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  to 
further  the  efforts  of  the  class,  which,  each 
added,  w’ere  highly  commendable.  What 
should  each  official  be  asked?  A  formula 
was  devised  and  included  such  points  as  a 
history  of  each  office,  its  place  in  the  city 
government,  the  outstanding  problems  be¬ 
fore  the  official  or  the  department,  as  well 
as  interesting  anecdotes  about  either  the 
work  of  the  office,  or  the  official  himself. 
The  material  thus  gathered  was  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  instructor,  then  outlined 
and  drafted  into  an  organized  form  and 
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finally,  when  approved,  prepared  in  dupli¬ 
cate  manuscript. 

The  direct  study  plan  thus  begun  with 
one  section  was  going  well  when  arose  the 
problem  of  a  second  civics  section.  They 
would  never  continue  with  a  text  when  an¬ 
other  class  was  actually  “doing  something” 
in  exploring  the  highways  and  byways  of 
the  city  government.  The  alternatives  of 
studying  the  same  problems  as  section  one 
was  studying,  or  of  undertaking  the  un¬ 
charted  field  of  county  government  were 
debated,  and  the  latter,  seeming  more  allur¬ 
ing,  was  decided  upon.  The  county  seat 
was  conveniently  near. 

Again  arose  the  question  of  the  attitude 
of  the  officials  and  again  we  used  the  device 
of  a  class-directed  letter  to  the  men  involved. 
The  answers  were  equally  as  cordial  as  the 
ones  received  from  the  city  officials,  the  gen¬ 
eral  tone  being:  “Fine,  come  on  over.” 
The  procedure  was  but  slightly  altered  from 
that  used  in  city  government  study.  The 
students  made  their  own  appointments  for 
interviews  in  out-of-school  hours  and  all 
returned  enthused  over  the  fine  welcome 
they  had  received  as  well  as  over  the  new 
vistas  of  information  opened  to  them. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  preparation  of 
such  material  as  was  in  this  way  gathered, 
the  pupils  required  far  less  prodding  than 
if  a  more  or  less  dry  theme  on  “Types  of 
Town  Government”  with  an  extended  bibli¬ 
ography  thrown  in  had  been  assigned.  The 
majority  of  the  pupils  worked  with  avidity 
and  before  the  time  limit  was  up,  practically 
all  the  studies  were  complete.  At  this  stage 
each  student  had  a  comprehensive  view  of 
his  own  field. 

Next  came  the  task  of  imparting  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  class,  individually  and 
collectively.  Each  student  became  the  ex¬ 
positor  of  his  particular  subject  of  study  and 
described,  explained,  and  either  upheld  or 
constructively  criticized  what  he  had  sur¬ 
veyed.  Several  students  made  worthwhile 
suggestions  regarding  prospective  office  con¬ 
solidation.  The  first  section  utilized  about 
a  week  in  the  discussion  of  city  government 
and  the  second  section  with  its  field  of 


county  government  did  likewise.  The  situ¬ 
ation  for  class  work  proved  quite  ideal.  No 
lagging  of  discussion  arose,  for  problems 
there  were  in  great  number.  Let  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  suffice: 

There  had  been  much  complaint  in  our 
city  because  of  poor  pavements.  The  class 
discovered  that  because  of  poor  work  done 
hitherto  the  city  had  an  extremely  high 
upkeep  charge  for  streets.  Here  arose  a 
discussion  concerning  the  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  fraud,  of  rectifying  damage  once 
done,  and  of  securing  means  to  provide  im¬ 
provements  of  imperative  need,  while  main¬ 
taining  a  reasonably  low  tax  rate.  The 
students  and  teachers  alike  had  believed  our 
city  library  small;  we  found  it  had  the  high¬ 
est  circulation  of  books  per  citizen  of  any 
library  in  the  state.  What  factors  made  for 
this,  was  asked.?  How  could  the  service 
be  improved?  What  were  the  benefits 
socially  of  such  a  factor  in  the  community? 
The  mayor,  not  at  all  high  and  mighty,  had 
spent  two  hours  with  our  delegate  explain¬ 
ing  the  local  taxation  problem.  Here  was 
created  a  splendid  opportunity  for  some 
first-hand  economics  study,  and  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  student  left  the  discussion 
without  understanding  assessment  and  tax¬ 
ation  and  some  of  the  difficulties  inherent 
under  the  present  system  of  property  tax. 
Incidentally  the  discussion  correlated  nicely 
with  our  previous  forum  in  contemporary 
problems  where  we  had  centered  attention 
on  the  Mellon  plan  and  federal  retrench¬ 
ment.  The  ramifications  of  such  a  method 
are  innumerable.  The  push  and  prod  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  can  be  greatly 
lessened.  Once  the  student  is  started  on  a 
field  of  his  own  with  each  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  up-to-the-minute  contribution, 
civics  discussions  are  on  the  high  road  to 
success. 

When  the  work  in  each  section  was 
fairly  exhausted,  the  leaders  in  the  groups 
were  exchanged  and  each  group  went  over 
the  work  of  the  other  section.  Through 
actual  contact  these  students  had  gathered 
and  prepared  the  story  of  their  city  and 
county  government  and  one  has  reasonable 
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assurance  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  will 
never  lack  for  a  reasonable  understanding  of 
their  local  civic  affairs  and,  we  trust,  a  re¬ 
spectable  interest  in  them. 

Quite  logically  it  was  thought  that  this 
material  should  be  compiled  in  printed  form 
for  the  reference  of  each  student.  It  could 
be  mimeographed  but  that  involved  con¬ 
siderable  work  and  expense.  To  some  mind 
came  the  idea  that  the  city  newspaper  should 
publish  the  material.  The  idea  struck  fire. 
We  have  our  bedtime  tales,  eternal  triangle 
messes,  advice  to  lovelorn;  why  not  a  “Story 
of  Our  City  and  County  Government” 
written  by  home  talent.?  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  idea.  The 
newspaper  wanted  the  copy  for  it  had  hu¬ 
man  interest  and  local  color;  and  it  cost 
nothing.  The  students  wanted  it  for,  like 
most  people,  they  liked  to  see  their  names 
emblazened  in  the  printer’s  black.  From 
the  teacher’s  standpoint  it  not  only  showed 
that  the  school  was  about  its  business  but 
it  taught  a  valuable  lesson  outside  the 
classroom.  There  were  hundreds  of  people 
in  our  community  who  were  in  total  ignor¬ 
ance  of  many  phases  of  their  immediate 
government  and  we  felt  that  our  pupils, 
in  some  degree,  had  thus  become  contri¬ 
butors  to  a  better  informed  citizenship. 

There  was  an  added  reason  for  the  news¬ 
paper  publication.  For  a  small  sum  we 
purchased  additional  copies  of  the  paper 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  loose-leaf  notebook 
we  speedily  had  books  of  city  and  county 
government  compiled  at  little  cost  to  our¬ 
selves.  This  means  of  preparing  the  copy 
for  permanent  form  is  so  feasible  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  followed  in 
many  communities. 

By  this  time  we  were  facing  the  problem 
of  state  government  study.  We  could  not 
go  back  to  the  old  text  basis,  for,  having 
chosen  a  new  point  of  departure,  there 
was  no  enjoyment  in  traversing  the  old 
route.  But  the  state  capltol  was  ninety 
miles  away,  the  officials  strange,  the  idea 
new  .  .  .  and  some  of  the  youngsters 

had  never  been  that  far  away  from  home! 
Perhaps  it  was  adventure,  we  will  not  as¬ 


sume  the  desire  for  real  study;  anyway  it 
was  not  long  until  a  definite  plan  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  state  government  work  had  been 
formulated. 

To  all  officials  from  the  governor  to  the 
lowest  elected  officer,  we  wrote  for  inter¬ 
views,  outlining  the  work  to  date,  our  plans 
for  the  future  and  the  official’s  part  in  the 
accomplishment  of  these  aims.  Despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  state  officers  were  not 
out  for  reelectlon,  each  one  gave  prompt 
endorsement  to  our  proposal  and  a  pledge 
of  his  personal  cooperation.  State-govern¬ 
ment  study  had  begun! 

The  program  was  then  organized:  the 
time  for  the  trip,  the  transportation,  the 
organization  for  lunches,  and  other  details, 
all  handled  by  student  committees.  The 
“extras”  included  a  picnic  lunch  and  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  state, 
both  activities  lending  zest  to  the  tour. 
The  students  setting  the  hour  of  departure, 
we  left  our  city  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
While  the  writer  had  been  to  the  state  capi¬ 
tal  many  times  before  that  day,  this  trip 
was  a  red-letter  experience. 

One  need  not  add  to  that  already  written 
on  the  value  of  tours  and  excursions.  No 
one  can  see  new  sights  and  meet  new  people 
who  have  a  message  and  not  find  necessary 
the  “reconstruction  of  experience.”  The 
State-house  with  its  legislative  chambers, 
its  courtrooms,  its  offices  of  government, 
all  these  open  new  paths  to  the  traveler  on 
the  citizenship  highway. 

The  inspection  and  study  we  made  of  our 
state  government  was  successful  because  we 
were  able  properly  to  combine  pleasurable 
sensation  with  learning  and  because  we 
had  specific  objectives.  We  did  not  follow 
a  very  customary  process  of  making  a  gen¬ 
eral  but  uniformatlve  tour  of  the  various  in¬ 
teresting  places.  Rather  we  made  a  “lo¬ 
cation”  tour  for  the  first  two  hours  of  our 
study  and  then,  in  previously  arranged  di¬ 
visions,  the  classes  went  to  the  various 
officers  with  whom  appointment  had  been 
made.  Each  group  was  responsible  for  a 
thorough-going  inquiry  into  the  work  of 
the  department  it  “covered,”  and  each  sec- 
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tion  was  urged  to  bring  away  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  or  notes,  which  would  be  of  aid 
to  the  civics  library.  Because  it  was 
thought  valuable  that  the  students  should 
meet  the  officials  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  have  free  discussion  with  them,  the 
instructor  did  not  accompany  the  groups. 

The  testimony  of  the  students  tells  the 
outcome  of  the  interviews:  “Finest  time 
ever.  Didn’t  know  we  had  such  a  vast 
amount  of  money  in  the  state.  I  think  I 
understand  quite  well  how  it  is  collected  and 
kept.” - “Why,  Mr.  D - ,  the  state  at¬ 

torney,  took  us  all  about  his  office,  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  his  ten  assistants  and  had  each 
one  explain  the  work  of  his  department.” 

- “The  Secretary  of  State  certainly 

treated  us  great.  I  am  going  right  home 
and  get  my  experience  down  in  black  and 
white.  I  am  also  going  to  tell  my  folks  to 
be  careful  of  the  stocks  they  buy.”  (The 
Secretary  of  State  had  explained  a  recent 
Blue  Sky  law  regulating  stock  and  bond 
sales.) 

So  well  established  was  the  relationship 
between  this  state  official  and  the  students 
visiting  him  that  within  two  months  he  was 
a  speaker  before  our  local  Rotary  club. 

So  went  the  day’s  conferences.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  cordial;  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  brought  in  all  the  assistants 
and  they  discussed,  in  turn,  the  problems 
and  work  of  each  department;  the  Treasurer 
explained  the  system  of  tax  collection  and 
disbursement.  Not  a  group  but  received 
far  more  helpful  material  than  a  book  study 
could  ever  have  achieved. 

There  are  several  sequels  to  our  trip  to 
the  state  capital.  The  students  came  home, 
wrote  their  work  in  orderly  fashion  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  as  a  group,  the  problems  arising  from 
the  study.  Their  reports  were  printed.  We 
now  have  a  student-compiled  story  of  the 
government  of  our  city,  our  county  and  our 
state,  which  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  next 
year.  We  have  cordial  letters  from  the 
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state  officials  who  were  interested  in  the 
work,  encouraged  us  to  come  again,  and  said, 
as  well  they  might,  that  they  commended 
any  and  every  effort  to  enlighten  students 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  state. 

We  heard  from  the  school.  While  the 
civics  class  under  the  new  method  probably 
worked  harder  than  any  previous  sections 
they  so  spread  their  method  of  study  that 
other  students  are  anticipating  the  work. 
“Be  sure  to  get  into  the  civic’s  divisions 
which  study  the  government  directly,”  one 
hears.  “That’s  the  subject  I  got  lots  out 
of  and  in  most  ways  it’s  sort  of  fun.” 

The  upshot  of  this  civics  story  is  that  the 
process  may  be  adapted  to  various  schools. 
In  some  places  the  tour  to  state  headquarters 
will  be  impossible,  although  in  this  day  of 
trains,  airplanes,  and  Fords,  transportation 
difficulties  bow  before  a  will  to  do.  The 
approach  to  officials  may  be  altered,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  enlarged,  specific  procedure  greatly 
altered.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  scheme 
is  that  we  take  a  very  old  and  very  funda¬ 
mental  method  of  learning — activity,  prob¬ 
lems,  a  search  and  a  result — and  apply  it 
to  the  omnipresent  cold-storage  classes.  The 
results  will  surpass  the  majority  of  esti¬ 
mates. 

For  the  plan  herein  described  nothing  en¬ 
tirely  new  is  claimed.  Parts  of  the  method 
I  have  never  seen  carried  out  before.  The 
writer  has  avoided  any  pretense  at  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  “How  to  Teach  Civics”  air  in 
telling  in  plain  fashion  of  an  actual  process 
utilized  in  a  real  school.  What  is  remark¬ 
able  is  that  so  few  people  do  anything  like 
it.  We  study  and  agree  with  such  axioms 
as  “Learn  to  do  by  doing,”  “Learning  be¬ 
gins  with  the  Immediate,”  and  “Citizen¬ 
ship  is  the  first  aim  of  the  school”  and  then, 
too  often  with  utter  complaisance,  we  assign 
the  next  six  pages  in  the  text,  grade  the 
exam  papers  and,  save  for  moments  of 
heckled  conscience,  claim  that  we  have 
run  the  race  for  we  have  finished  the  course. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  SERVICE  FOR  NATIONAL  WELFARE 

A.  H.  Hollman 

[Sadie  Engel  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  translated,  for  the  Educational  Review,  matter 
from  Doctor  Hollman’s  inspiring  account  of  the  adaptation  of  secondary  instruction  to  the  aims  of 
statesmanship  in  a  country  credited  by  many  Americans  with  singularly  direct  and  intelligent  organ¬ 
ization  for  large  social  purposes.] 


The  basis  for  an  understanding  of 
the  Folkshochschule,  or  national  high 
school,  must  be  sought  in  the  ideas 
of  the  man  who  is  recognized  as  its  spiritual 
father,  the  church  reformer,  poet,  historian, 
and  man  of  the  people,  Nicolai  Frederik 
Severin  Grundtvig. 

Grundtvig  (1783  to  1872)  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  Danish  as  well  as  the  entire  Scan¬ 
dinavian  political  and  spiritual  power  w^as 
very  low,  and  its  culture  was  threatened 
with  extinction  by  the  invasion  of  foreign 
j  influences.  Even  the  Nordic  language  was 
tending  to  disappear;  the  educated  classes 
wrote  and  spoke  German,  and  the  native 
language  was  being  broken  up  into  dialects 
and  lapsing  into  decay. 

Grundtvig  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  decadence  of  the  Nordic 
culture  lay  in  the  dominance  of  the  classical 
or  humanistic  influences,  and  he  believed 
that  he  could  check  this  decline  by  reviving 
the  cultural  forces  which  the  humanistic 
tendencies  had  overwhelmed.  He  hoped  to 
bring  about  a  re-birth  of  the  old  Nordic 
national  culture  to  take  the  place  of  the 
aristocratic  education,  foreign  to  the  people, 
introduced  by  the  humanistic  learning. 
He  hoped  to  achieve  this  homogeneous 
culture  through  the  education  of  the  people 
on  a  nationalistic  basis,  which  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  an  eflfective  and  creative  national 
life.  Finally  he  hoped  for  a  great  united 
“Nordic  university”  in  place  of  the  four 
“Latin  ones”  as  the  center  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life  of  the  North,  which  would  always 
be  the  source  of  life  for  the  national  cul¬ 
ture. 

Hardly  has  half  a  century  passed  since  the 


first  national  high  school  was  established  in 
Denmark,  and  already  in  that  small  country 
of  3,000,000  inhabitants  there  are  seventy- 
one  national  high  schools  in  existence  at¬ 
tended  by  30  per  cent,  of  the  population 
(men  and  women),  and  the  influence  of  this 
education  is  already  apparent  in  all  fields 
of  public  life.  The  national  high  school  has 
after  half  a  century  of  activity  actually 
become  a  cultural  force  in  Denmark. 

The  Folkshochschule  is  not  an  educational 
institution  in  the  customar}^  sense;  it  aims 
not  so  much  to  give  practical  knowledge 
and  information  as  an  education,  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  and  the  world.  That  is,  it  aims 
to  make  that  which  is  generally  understood 
as  a  “general  education”  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  attainable  only  through  the 
academic  curriculum,  the  common  property 
of  the  people  without  at  the  same  time 
wishing  to  “popularize”  knowledge.  The 
national  high  school  wants  to  bring  its  stu¬ 
dents,  adults  from  all  classes  of  society,  into 
a  personal  relationship  with  culture,  desires 
through  historical — philosophical  discussion 
to  bring  them  into  organic  contact  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  nation  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  through  the  ages,  in  contrast  with  the 
“uneducated”  who,  to  be  sure,  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  but  live,  nevertheless,  in  an  uncon¬ 
nected  and  extremely  accidental  relationship 
to  the  culture  which  surrounds  them.  The 
national  high  school  aims  to  be  a  high  school 
for  the  adult  youth  of  the  nation  in  its 
broadest  sense;  its  name,  which  to  many 
may  seem  somewhat  presumptuous,  ex¬ 
presses  completely  the  fundamental  idea; 
it  is  a  high  school  for  the  entire  nation. 
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Grundtvig  and  the  Origin  of  the  National 
High  School  Idea 

Grundtvig  is  not  only  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  national  high  school,  but  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life  and  the  world  is  the  pedagogical 
foundation  of  the  school;  his  nationalistic, 
poetic,  and  religious  personality  has  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  the  school. 
Among  the  outstanding  Danes  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  he  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  as  an  exceptional  personality,  the 
“prophet  of  the  North,”  whose  name  in  the 
development  of  the  Church  and  the  national 
culture  of  the  North  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Spiritual  Content  of  National  High  School 
Idea 

The  idea  of  a  national  high  school  was 
formulated  for  the  first  time  in  the  preface 
to  the  Great  Mythologie  which  appeared  in 
1832.  Here  for  the  first  time  Grundtvig 
consciously  brought  up  the  question  of 
“national  education”  and  “the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  spiritual  matters”  in 
contrast  with  the  regular  academic  learning. 
Both  are  necessary  and  dependent  upon 
each  other;  “the  academic  curriculum, 
especially  among  the  book-learned  scholars 
will  lead  into  false  channels  if  not  combined 
with  popular  education,  which  compels  the 
consideration  of  the  realistic  life  and  of  the 
present,  just  as  popular  education  soon  de¬ 
generates  into  a  superficial  polish  if  scholarly 
learning  does  not  constantly  supply  it  with 
a  new  spirit.” 

He  conceived  of  a  uniform  higher  educa¬ 
tion  for  all  classes  of  the  people.  This 
educational  institution  must  arise  from  the 
academic  education  and  must  be  related  to 
it;  but  it  must  be  independent,  an  entity  in 
itself,  and  not  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for 
the  latter,  in  order  that  it  should  not  become 
“a  mere  tail  or  an  empty  shadow,  but  rather 
a  spiritual  power  wherewith  life  and  reali¬ 
ties  maintain  their  inalienable  rights,  oft 
misjudged  by  scholars.” 

At  the  same  time  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  education  should  be  na¬ 
tional  and  universal.  “The  Fatherland” 
with  its  natural  and  historic  conditions 


motivated  toward  actual  life  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  reality  should  be  the  focus 
from  which  the  school  branches  out  into  all 
the  main  avenues  of  practical  life  and  around 
which  it  strives  to  gather  and  unite  the 
strength  of  its  entire  citizenship. 

The  Danish  national  high  school  is  a  pure 
embodiment  of  Grundtvig’s  idea  of  national 
education,  which  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  all  the  present  national  high  schools 
are  exactly  alike.  Since  the  national  high 
schools  have  no  definite  system  but  aim 
primarily  to  develop  personality,  each  one 
has,  to  be  sure,  manifested  peculiarities  more 
or  less;  but  the  keynote  of  all  the  really 
nationalistic  high  schools  is  the  same,  a  true 
bell-like  sound  of  Grundtvig’s  tuning.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  clear  that  a  presentation  of  the 
inner  character  of  the  national  high  school 
must  put  emphasis  upon  the  form  of  Grundt¬ 
vig’s  ideas  on  national  education. 

Grundtvig’s  Ideas  on  National  Education 

Grundtvig’s  philosophy  of  life  was  similar 
to  that  of  Ruskin.  Both  strove  for  the 
harmonious  development  of  personality, 
the  intensifying  of  the  humane  in  all  human 
beings.  But  while  Ruskin’s  requirements 
almost  always  verge  on  the  boundaries  of 
Utopia,  Grundtvig  remains  the  practical 
man  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  what 
can  be  achieved.  Grundtvig  wanted  nothing 
more  than  to  give  man  his  youth,  to  give 
him  the  time  in  which  to  devote  himself  to 
the  beautiful  and  the  great,  for  which  youth 
longs  and  for  which  youth  is  most  eligible. 
And  since  Grundtvig  always  thinks  of  men 
in  their  national  unity  as  a  people,  so  he  has 
the  glorious  dream  of  a  great  national 
academy  for  the  people,  of  a  place  where 
fine  arts  and  science  are  cultivated,  which 
will  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
the  growing  youth  of  the  country  who  are 
not  desirous  of  becoming  scholars  or  public 
officials,  but  are  rather  inclined  to  the  civilian 
callings.  It  should  be  a  school  preparing 
for  life.  “Since  that  is  just  what  we  lack,” 
he  says,  “professors  and  educated  persons 
may  and  should  always  be  in  the  minority 
at  any  given  time,  but  all  of  us  should 
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be  Danish  citizens,  enlightened  and  useful 
citizens.” 

The  humanistic  schools  are  absolutely 
useless  for  this  purpose.  He  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  Danish  pastors  and 
judges,  etc.,  in  order  to  become  able  officials 
have  to  plow  through  “Latin  grammar  from 
childhood  up,  and  write  countless  Latin 
sentences,  and  whether  later  on  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  the  former  have  to  study  mathe¬ 
matics,  astronomy,  physics,  practical  and 
theoretical  philosophy  besides,  explain  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin,  and  the  latter  to 
apply  the  Roman  law  to  Danish  conditions 
and  translate  the  Danish  laws  into  Latin.” 
.  .  .  “But  it  is  surely  not  by  means  of 

Latin  grammar  that  one  learns  to  love  Den¬ 
mark,  or  becomes  acquainted  with  its  people 
and  its  native  language,  and  one  finds, 
therefore,  a  gap  in  our  institutions  for  the 
education  of  Danish  public  officials  who  are 
to  take  hold  effectively  of  the  Danish  na¬ 
tional  and  civilian  life;  which  gap  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  filled  with  nothing  less  than  a  high 
School  for  Danish  national  and  civilian  life, 
where  the  mother  tongue  is  the  supreme 
ruler  and  everything  revolves  around  King, 
Nation  and  Fatherland.” 

Grundtvig  was  not  naturally  antagonistic 
to  the  classical  culture  as  such,  and  he  fought 
not  against  the  internal  assimilation  but 
rather  against  the  formal  imitation  of  it,  as 
it  appears  in  the  educational  ideals  of  the 
orthodox  humanists.  Every  culture  of  every 
people  is  made  up,  to  be  sure,  of  native  and 
assimilated  education,  but  only  that  one 
can  be  called  a  true  one  in  which  the  native 
appears  above  the  acquired,  and  blends  it 
uniformly  with  itself  without  surrendering 
in  any  way.  The  striking  feature  of  human¬ 
ism  was  the  alienation  of  the  native  and  the 
nationalistic,  and  in  its  highest  development 
it  was  the  furthest  removed  from  the  Greek 
culture.  But  Grundtvig  was  also  opposed 
to  the  classical  school  for  practical  reasons. 
It  maintained  its  prestige  because  of  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  these,  in  turn,  were  sought 
after  because  they  opened  the  way  to  an 
“assured  livelihood.”  This  pursuit  after 
an  “assured  livelihood”  caused  Grundtvig 


to  despair,  for  it  was  proof  to  him  that  the 
people  had  lost  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  make  their  way  through  life  freely  and 
independently,  and  to  seek  education  for  its 
own  sake.  He  sees  as  a  result  this  strange 
apparition  of  an  educated  class  among  the 
people,  which  is  also  a  truly  Roman  heritage; 
as  if  a  certain  few  among  the  people  should 
be  educated  and  the  great  majority  remain 
uneducated  in  order  to  perform  the  duties  of 
slaves  for  this  class.  This  type  of  education 
seemed  to  him  to  have  no  value  either  for 
society  or  for  the  individual  himself. 

Grundtvig  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  need 
of  the  citizenship  for  a  nationalistic  high 
school  where  the  aim  was  not  “examinations 
and  an  assured  livelihood”  but  rather  an 
“education  and  enlightenment”  for  its  own 
sake.  The  main  thing  is  that  it  should  be 
made  up  of  what  is  vital,  communal  and 
universal,  everything  which  the  individual 
finds  the  time  and  has  the  desire  to  acquire 
for  his  pleasure  or  his  usefulness.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  seems  to  him  that  “books  and 
such  things  should  play  as  small  and  subor¬ 
dinated  a  role  as  possible  in  the  national 
high  school”;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  that  books,  and  book  knowledge 
will  play  a  disproportionate  role  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  partly  because  the  best  teachers  must 
get  the  greatest  part  of  their  knowledge  and 
information  from  books,  and  “they  them¬ 
selves  have  become  too  much  like  them,” 
and  partly  because  the  spirit  of  the  school 
for  centuries  past  has  been  occupied  with 
deepening  “the  yawning  abyss  between  life 
and  enlightenment,”  because  of  which  it  will 
take  time  “to  build  the  golden  bridge  across 
the  gulf,  which  is  the  destiny  of  the  national 
high  school.” 

It  is  clear  that  Grundtvig  does  not  wish  to 
abandon  the  knowledge  and  information 
which  we  derive  from  books,  but  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  mere  piling  up  of  information, 
and  the  teacher  who  is  nothing  more  than  a 
book;  he  desires  to  “seat  personality  in  the 
teacher’s  chair,”  desires  that  the  words  which 
resound  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  national 
high  school  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
teacher’s  personality  in  order  that  person- 
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ality  fhall  be  developed  in  the  pupils 
also. 

It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  kind 
of  material  but  rather  of  the  method  of 
handling  it.  The  teaching  in  the  national 
high  school  was  to  be  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  the  language  so  personal,  so  cheerful, 
and  so  poetic  as  to  establish  a  spiritual  bond 
between  the  speaker  and  the  listeners. 
Herein  lies  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
national  high  school  and  the  secret  of  its 
profound  influence  upon  the  soul  of  the 
people.  The  teachers  of  the  national  high 
school  have  developed  to  the  highest  degree 
the  faculty  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  spoken  word  overpowers  the  lis¬ 
teners.  The  first  requisite  for  a  teacher  of 
the  national  high  school  is  that  he  shall 
appeal  to  the  interest  of  his  hearers.  Who¬ 
ever  has  listened  to  a  lecture  in  a  real  na¬ 
tional  high  school  is  at  once  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  it  deals  with  a  particular  kind  of 
lecturing,  which  one  is  not  accustomed  to 
find  in  a  school.  The  lecture  by  a  national 
high  school  teacher  is  neither  the  purely 
technical  information  of  a  learned  person 
nor  the  speech  of  an  orator.  These  men 
speak  without  extravagance,  without  rhetor¬ 
ical  pompousness,  but  throughout  the  lecture 
there  is  a  deep  undercurrent  of  feeling  which 
penetrates  the  emotions  and  holds  the  atten¬ 
tion  enthralled. 

Grundtvig  also  goes  into  the  details  of 
the  educational  matter  to  be  taught  in  the 
national  high  school  and  the  method  of 
teaching.  These  will  be  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

The  National  High  School  in  Relation  to 
Practical  Education 

The  national  high  school  is  not,  however, 
to  exclude  the  teaching  of  practical  subjects, 
especially  since  it  is  to  be  a  school  preparing 
for  civilian  life.  Grundtvig  speaks  of  the 
statistics  of  the  Fatherland,  by  which  he 
has  in  mind  not  the  modern  definition  of  this 
word,  but  rather  a  knowledge  of  economics 
and  political  economy.  He  considers  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  national 
high  school  in  a  district  where  agricultural 


and  other  industries  are  being  conducted, 
so  as  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
youth  to  get  first-hand  practical  experience. 
He  conceived  the  national  high  school  sur¬ 
rounded  by  farming  industries  and  their 
plants  where  all  crafts  are  carried  on;  and 
of  lectures  in  political  economy  and  econo¬ 
mics  in  connection  with  students’  expeditions 
to  these  plants  under  the  guidance  of  a  man 
who  understood  economic  relationships  and 
was  capable  of  making  an  inspiring  appeal 
in  this  field  as  well. 

The  national  high  school  is  to  be  absolutely 
free  of  any  form  of  examination.  The 
education  should  be  sought  for  its  own  sake 
and  must  therefore  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  contain  value  and  appeal  within  itself. 
Grundtvig  did  not  intend  that  the  national 
high  school  should  prepare  its  pupils  for  any 
sort  of  learned  profession.  The  latter  should 
rather  consist  of  adult  youths  who  were 
already  practicing  one  or  another  of  the 
practical  trades.  The  education  which  they 
received  at  the  national  high  school  was 
not  intended  to  change  their  life’s  occupa¬ 
tion,  but  rather  that  they  should  return  to 
their  work  with  more  inner  joy,  more  desire 
and  more  love  for  the  Fatherland,  and  more 
feeling  for  a  higher  and  a  more  idealistic 
conception  of  life  and  labor. 

Grundtvig,  therefore,  called  this  school  x 
“high  school”  in  order  to  express  thereby 
that  it  was  a  free  place  of  learning  for  the 
adult  youth,  which  should  strive  to  bring 
about  a  higher  conception  of  human  life  in 
general  and  national  life  in  particular,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  national  high  school 
should  also  in  its  external  form  have  the 
characteristics  of  a  high  school.  It  should 
be  common  to  all  the  adult  youth  of  the  land, 
and  should,  therefore,  occupy  the  youth 
with  things  which  are  common  to  the  entire 
nation. 

Grundtvig’s  Attempt  to  Establish  a 
National  High  School 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  idea 
can  be  seen  in  Grundtvig’s  efforts  to  hare 
the  old  academy  at  Soro  transformed  into  a 
national  high  school.  His  plan  was  almost 
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realized;  King  Christian  VIII,  with  whom 
Grundtvig  had  no  small  influence,  issued  a 
decree  in  1847  according  to  which  the 
academy  at  Soro  was  to  be  transformed  into 
a  real  national  high  school  according  to 
Grundtvig’s  idea.  Grundtvig  was  happy, 
but  a  few  months  later  the  King  died  and 
the  matter  fell  into  oblivion.  Later  Grundt¬ 
vig,  who  was  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly,  brought  the  matter  up  in  the 
Reichstag  and  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
existing  Minister  of  Instruction  followed, 
and  Grundtvig  was  defeated.  Therewith 
the  plan  regarding  the  academy  at  Sorb 
and  the  hope  of  state  cooperation  in  the 
national  high  school  cause  was  abandoned. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  idea  did  not  die 
with  it.  It  was  directed  into  another  chan¬ 
nel,  and  as  results  proved,  into  the  only 
proper  course,  namely,  left  to  private  initia¬ 
tive. 

The  Development  and  External 
Organization  of  the  National 
High  School  in  Denmark 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  how  far  it  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
for  the  national  high  school  that  Christian 
VIITs  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Academy  at  Sorb  into  a  great  national  high 
school  under  state  auspices  had  not  been 
realized.  Some  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
fortunate,  since  it  was  possible  to  penetrate 
further  into  all  the  classes  of  society  by 
means  of  countless  numbers  of  small  national 
high  schools  than  would  have  been  possible 
with  one  large  institution.  And  the  present 
national  high  schools  are  preferable  to  a 
state  institution  because  of  their  private 
character.  The  private  schools  had  greater 
freedom  of  movement  from  the  beginning 
and  this  gave  them  greater  possibilities  for 
development  and  endowed  them  with  that 
individual  character  which  according  to 
Grundtvig  they  should  have  and  which 
became  a  blessing  to  them. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Danish  national 
high  schools  began  in  a  very  small  way  and 
had  the  opportunity  thereby  to  prove  their 
power  to  survive  and  become  little  by  little 


an  organic  part  of  the  cultural  life  of  the 
nation.  The  national  high  school  began 
very  modestly,  much  more  modestly  than 
Grundtvig  conceived  it,  as  a  village  school 
in  Rbdding  in  North  Schleswig. 

The  National  High  School  at  Rbdding 

The  national  high  school  in  Rbdding,  the 
first  school  by  this  name,  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  1844  to  urge  the  nationally  con¬ 
scious  Danes  to  support  the  Danish  culture 
in  North  Schleswig,  was  in  its  inception,  at 
least,  too  limited  in  its  purpose  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  nation.il  high  school  in  Grundt- 
vig’s  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  has,  never¬ 
theless,  an  historical  interest  as  the  first 
practical  experiment  which  contributed  to 
the  clarification  of  many  of  the  chief  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  national  high  school,  as  well  as 
being  the  direct  predecessor  of  the  national 
high  school  at  Askov,  where  the  school  was 
transferred  after  the  war  of  1864,  and  where 
it  actually  developed  into  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  of  the  Danish  national  high  schools. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Grundtvig’s  idea 
of  a  democratic  nationalistic  secondary 
school  first  found  acceptance  in  a  territory 
where  the  Danish  culture  and  the  Danish 
language  were  in  conflict  with  another  na¬ 
tionality.  As  early  as  1840  various  articles 
appeared  in  the  Danish  press  of  North 
Schleswig,  which  pointed  out  that  nowhere 
were  the  national  high  schools  so  necessary 
as  in  North  Schleswig. 

In  the  outline  of  the  program  for  the 
school,  which  was  submitted  to  the  sovereign 
the  purpose  was  expressed  as  follows:  “The 
goal  which  we  have  set  for  ourselves  is  the 
establishment  of  an  institution,  where 
peasants  and  civilians  can  acquire  such 
knowledge  and  skill  as  can  be  of  use  and  of 
spiritual  elevation  to  them,  not  so  much  as 
regards  a  special  craft  or  trade,  but  rather 
their  position  as  sons  of  the  Fatherland  and 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  institution  is 
intended  to  have  a  benevolent  influence  upon 
the  home  and  the  private  as  well  as  the 
public  and  civilian  life.  We  call  the  in¬ 
stitution  a  high  school,  because  it  is  not  to 
be  an  ordinary  boys’  school,  but  rather  an 
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educational  institution,  partly  for  young 
persons  above  the  confirmation  age  and 
partly  for  full  grown  adults.  We  call  it  a 
national  high  school  because  members  of  all 
classes  of  society  will  have  access  to  it,  even 
though  it  is  being  established  chiefly  for  the 
peasant  class,  from  which  it  expects  to  draw 
its  pupils.” 

The  outline  also  defines  that  the  director¬ 
ate  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  peasant  class;  that 
the  directors  shall  appoint  two  teachers,  and 
that  more  teachers  shall  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  financial  conditions  permit.  In¬ 
struction  shall  be  given  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  in  history  and  civics, 
in  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  land  sur¬ 
veying,  German,  Swedish,  natural  sciences, 
singing  and  gymnastics.  Each  half  year 
will  constitute  a  separate  term,  while  the 
complete  course  of  the  school  shall  extend 
over  two  years. 

During  the  first  years  the  expenses  for 
each  pupil  were  set  at  8o  Rigsdalir  or  iCo 
Kronen.  This  sum  was  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  pupils  resided  fct  the 
.  school  and  some  were  boarded  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhood.  The  tuition  was 
free.  After  1852,  when  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  institution  became  critical,  the 
pupils  had  to  pay  an  additional  20  Rigsdalar 
into  the  school  treasury. 

The  school  was  opened  in  November,  1844, 
with  twenty  pupils,  a  head  master,  who  was 
a  student  of  theology,  and  two  assistant 
teachers.  The  institution  had  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  existence,  not  only  as  regards  financial 
troubles,  but  also  in  the  frequent  changing  of 
teachers.  The  war  also  resulted  in  reducing 
its  income,  but  friends  were  found  who  came 
to  its  rescue,  debts  were  paid  through  private 
subscription,  and  school  opened  again  in 
1850.  An  efficient  head  master  was  ap¬ 
pointed  who  served  from  1850  to  1862,  and 
two  new  teachers,  so  that  instruction  could 
be  carried  on  again  with  the  proper  vigor, 
but  hardly  had  these  material  difficulties 
been  overcome  when  there  arose  diflFerences 
•f  opinion  as  to  the  internal  organization. 

This  quarrel  over  organization  was  of  the 


utmost  importance  for  the  development  of 
the  national  high  school  in  so  far  as  it  de¬ 
cided  the  much  disputed  question  between 
the  technical  agricultural  schools  and  the 
national  high  school  in  Grundtvig’s  meaning 
of  the  term,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  institution  at  Rodding 
was  the  awakening  of  the  national  conscious¬ 
ness  and  the  rescue  of  the  native  language. 
These  two  causes  at  least  were  the  ones 
which  won  approval  for  the  school  in  the 
beginning.  But  after  the  war,  when  the 
public  officials  and  the  higher  educational 
institutions  in  Hadersleben,  and  the  seminar 
in  Tondern  became  Danish,  numerous 
voices  arose,  which  considered  such  a  school 
to  be  no  longer  of  any  significance,  and  ad¬ 
vocated  transforming  it  into  a  technical 
agricultural  school.  This  was  all  the  more 
explainable  since  there  were  at  that  time  in 
Denmark  a  number  of  technical  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  which  had  shown  good  results. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  comparisons  should 
be  made  between  these  schools  and  the  high 
school  at  Rodding,  and  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  if  it  were  a  question  of  having 
efficient  farmers,  it  was  best  to  focus  upon 
this  goal  by  means  of  a  purely  technical 
school.  This  point  of  view  was  found  not 
only  in  circles  outside  (  f  the  school,  but  also 
had  supporters  among  the  teachers  in  the 
school  itself. 

When  the  head  master  of  the  school,  S. 
Hogsbro,  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  in 
1858,  the  matter  was  brought  to  public 
attention.  A  regular  battle  was  waged  in 
the  press  against  the  institution  with  the 
result  that  the  state  support,  which  the 
school  had  received  since  1857,  amounting 
to  4,000  Kronen,  was  reduced  to  1,200.  The 
voluntary  contributions  also  fell  off  and 
what  was  most  serious,  the  attendance  de¬ 
clined  considerably. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  1864,  which  set  the 
boundary  slightly  north  of  Rodding,  brought 
an  end  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  high  school. 
The  institution  was  transferred  northward 
beyond  the  new  boundary,  but  as  near  as 
possible  to  it,  at  Askov,  with  a  view  to 
exerting  a  still  wider  influence  from  here 
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upon  the  population  of  North  Schleswig. 
The  school  developed  here  into  the  most 
outstanding  of  the  Danish  national  high 
schools,  and  became  a  mighty  weapon  in 
defense  of  the  Danish  culture  in  the  conflict 
with  Germanism  in  the  north. 

If  the  institution  at  Rodding,  especially 
under  the  direction  of  Hogsbro,  consciously 
led  the  way  to  a  national  high  school  in 
Grundtvig’s  terminology,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  possible,  nevertheless,  to  win 
over  the  various  classes  of  the  population 
and  to  create  out  of  the  national  high  school 
idea  such  a  cultural  factor  as  it  actually  is  in 
Denmark  at  present.  The  institution  was 
all  too  closely  bound  up  with  the  definite 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Danish  spirit, 
and  the  native  language  in  North  Schleswig, 
to  have  reached  out  beyond  this  limited 
territory,  and  one  need  only  point  to  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  attending  the  school 
to  understand  that  the  institution  counted 
on  the  more  well-to-do  classes,  and  for  this 
reason  had  to  remain  closed  to  the  majority 
of  the  population.  Furthermore,  one  must 
not  suppose  that  ordinary  peasants  and 
small  farmers  could  dispense  with  their 
grown-up  sons  for  two  whole  years,  and 
during  the  summer  in  addition,  as  was 
prescribed  in  the  school  program.  Such  an 
institution  could  at  best  only  count  on  the 
sons  of  the  larger  farmers  in  limited  num¬ 
bers,  for  which  group  it  contained  a  special 
attraction  insofar  as  it  promised  to  educate 
its  pupils  to  be  political  leaders.  But  this 
interest  hardly  went  beyond  the  North 
Schleswig  boundary,  and  could  not  suffice  to 
spread  the  national  high  school  idea  in 
general  throughout  all  Denmark.  For  this 
purpose  it  required  a  personality  who  was 
closer  to  the  people,  and  possessed  greater 
understanding  for  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
the  needs  of  the  masses  than  Grundtvig 
could  possess  in  view  of  his  birth  and  station 
in  life,  and  more  than  the  first  teachers  at 
Rodding  themselves  had.  Such  a  man  was 
Kristen  Kold,  who,  because  of  his  humble 
origin,  his  truly  democratic  personality  and 
his  strong  faith  in  the  victory  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  was  called  upon  to  become  the  first 


great  practical  educator  of  the  people  in 
Grundtvig’s  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  National  High  School  at  Ryslinge 

In  the  winter  of  1851  Kold  opened  a 
national  high  school  at  Ryslinge,  for  which 
he  had  with  Grundtvig’s  assistance  solicited 
money  and  which  he  himself  had  actually 
helped  to  build.  The  course  of  study  was 
to  last  five  months,  and  the  tuition  amounted 
to  twenty  Kronen,  and  forty  Kronen  for 
board  and  lodging.  A  prospectus  was  sent 
out,  giving  all  details  of  the  requirements 
and  the  course  of  study,  which  included 
lectures  and  discussions  on  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  history  of  the  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  religious  sects  in  the  country, 
the  Nordic  mythology,  and  history  of  Den¬ 
mark,  geography,  selected  works  of  Danish 
authors,  singing  with  special  reference  to 
songs  of  heroes.  Finally  instruction  in  the 
general  school  subjects  was  to  be  given  to 
aid  the  pupils  in  their  practical  lives. 

Even  though  the  fees  were  made  as  small 
as  possible,  there  was  provision  for  paying 
them  in  installments,  either  before  the 
pupil  entered  the  school,  or  after  he  had 
finished  the  course,  for  those  who  could  not 
aflPord  to  pay  it  all  at  once. 

The  school  started  with  fifteen  pupils  of 
varied  ages,  from  fourteen  to  thirty-three 
years.  Kold  had  not  set  the  lowest  age 
limit  at  eighteen  years,  for  he  was  of  the 
opinion,  contrary  to  Grundtvig,  that  the 
confirmation  age  was  the  most  desirable. 
But  the  experience  of  the  first  winter  taught 
him  that  Grundtvig  was  right,  that  the 
national  high  school  must  really  be  a  school 
for  adults. 

In  the  years  from  1852  to  1856,  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  twenty, 
each  paying  60  Kronen  for  the  five  month 
course  and  board  and  lodging. 

Kold’s  influence  in  the  entire  neighborhood 
grew  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  he  made  some  enemies.  He  was 
accused  of  conducting  a  strictly  partisan 
and  sectarian  institution  where  nothing  was 
learned,  and  the  state  was  requested  to 
withdraw  its  support.  After  considerable 
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controversy  and  official  investigations 
through  which  it  was  found  that  the  charges 
were  unfounded,  approval  was  finally  given 
to  the  school  in  the  highest  terms,  and  state 
support  renewed  and  increased.  This 
strengthened  the  public  opinion  of  the  school 
and  enlarged  the  attendance. 

Kold  soon  found  it  necessary  to  expand  the 
school  considerably,  and  for  this  purpose 
bought  a  larger  estate  at  Dalum  near  Odens, 
where  he  in  1862  opened  a  three  months’ 
course  for  adult  girls  in  addition  to  the 
five  month  winter  course  for  men.  The 
establishment  of  instruction  for  women 
became  a  common  feature  of  all  the  national 
high  schools  after  that,  and  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bined  instruction  for  both  sexes  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  certain  schools. 

Up  to  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
Kold  had  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
1,300  pupils  and  also  upon  numerous  guests 
and  visitors  to  the  school,  because  of  his 
strong  and  steadfast  personality.  His  name 
was  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
entire  country  and  there  is  not  a  peasant 
in  all  Denmark  to-day  whose  eye  doesn’t 
sparkle  when  he  hears  his  name  mentioned, 
and  who  doesn’t  know  that  Kold  laid  the 
foundation  stone  for  the  spiritual  awakening 
of  the  Danish  peasant. 

Measured  by  the  span  of  Grundtvig’s 
great  idea  of  national  education,  the  modest 


village  school  of  Kold  was  apparently  not 
very  significant.  Yet  history  is  just  if  it 
recognizes  this  tiny  forward  step  which 
Kold  made,  as  of  decisive  significance  in 
the  development  of  a  national  high  school. 
In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  times  Kold’s 
simple  village  school  was  all  that  could  then 
be  realized.  Through  Kold’s  powerful  in¬ 
fluence,  the  national  high  school  idea  won 
for  all  time  a  firm  footing  among  the  Danish 
agricultural  population,  and  it  was  Kold 
who  created  not  only  the  external  structure 
of  the  national  high  school  in  Denmark,  but 
also  first  applied  the  methods  of  teaching, 
laid  down  by  Grundtvig,  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  given  conditions. 

Through  Kold’s  example  the  national  high 
school  came  to  place  the  greatest  emphasis 
upon  the  awakening  and  stimulation  and 
development  of  personality,  and  to  consider 
the  conveying  of  knowledge  as  of  secondary 
significance.  Kold  is  also  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  school  as  a  school 
for  the  masses  of  the  people;  as  well  as  its 
strongly  Christian  character.  According  to 
his  example  also  it  became  a  general  rule 
for  the  pupils  to  reside  at  the  national  high 
school  with  the  members  of  the  household  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  the  married  teachers, 
and  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  them  and 
in  general  to  live  as  in  a  patriarchal  family. 

{To  be  continued  in  the  April  issutt 


A  ROTARIAN  SERMON 

Charles  D.  Lowry 

(The  thousand  alert  men  who  once  a  week  crowd  the  big  luncheon  room  of  the  Chicago  hotel,  sang 
their  songs,  ate  their  meal,  sat  back  to  hear  the  usual  noonday  talk,  and  were  told  that  some  misunder¬ 
standing  had  resulted  in  the  absence  of  the  expected  speaker.  “Charlie,  you  say  a  few  choice  words 
suitable  to  the  occasion,”  said  the  chairman.  Following  is  what  the  Chicago  school  man  says  when 
they  call  him  up  without  warning.) 


T^HE  Rotary  Text  Book  states:  “Fun- 
'damentally.  Rotary  is  a  philosophy  of 
life  that  undertakes  to  reconcile  the 
ever-present  conflict  between  the  desire  to 
profit  for  one’s  self  and  the  duty  and  conse¬ 
quent  impulse  to  serve  others.”  Therefore, 


this  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  Society  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation,  but  the  conflict  between  these  two 
desires  is  only  apparent.  On  Sundays  we 
study  the  Doctrine  of  Service  and  on  week 
days  we  work  at  the  Doctrine  of  Profit. 
The  problem,  then,  is  to  reconcile  the  Sun- 
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days  with  the  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednes¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays. 
We  call  the  gatherings  on  Sundays  “Church 
Services.”  But  these  are  not  services,  but 
Rotary  Conventions  where  we  receive  or¬ 
ders  which  we  carry  out  in  service  in  our 
work  six  days  in  a  week.  My  Connecticut- 
bred  mother  put  the  right  meaning  into  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  is  commonly 
thought  to  refer  to  the  keeping  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  Day  as  a  day  of  rest.  She  pointed  out 
that  it  begins:  “Six  Days  Shalt  Thou  La¬ 
bor,”  and  she  insisted  that  one  was  entitled 
to  claim  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  unless 
he  had  done  all  his  work  in  the  six  working 
days.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  addresses 
every  delivered  from  this  platform  was  that 
of  Charles  Estey  on  his  hobby,  “The  Bible.” 
This  is  filled  with  Rotary  Doctrine.  We 
make  much  of  one  of  these  teachings,  “The 
Golden  Rule,”  but  there  are  also  many 
others.  The  Great  Teacher  said:  “Whoso¬ 
ever  would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  the 
servant  of  all,”  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.”  He  expressed  approval 
of  that  text  in  which  the  Jew  summed  up  all 
his  duties  to  his  fellow  men:  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  This  ex¬ 
presses  our  motto:  “He  profits  most  who 
serves  best.”  In  loving  our  neighbor  we 
seek  to  serve  him,  but  the  love  for  one’s  self 
justifies  the  profit  that  comes  from  loyal 
service. 

A  second  object  of  Rotary,  to  quote  again 
from  the  text  book,  is:  “The  advancement 
of  understanding,  good  will,  and  interna¬ 
tional  peace  united  in  the  ideal  service.” 
This  is  but  the  fulfillment  of  the  word  of  the 
angel  when  he  announced:  “ I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy.”  “Good  tidings”  in 


the  Greek  is  but  one  word:  “Evangel.” 
So,  fellow  Rotarians,  we  are  Evangelists. 
We  must  do  what  every  earnest  man  does 
when  he  has  a  good  thing — share  it.  So 
effective  has  been  this  sharing  of  the  good 
news  of  “  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Among 
Men”  that  Rotary  International  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  27  Countries  of  the  World  and 
consists  of  more  than  1700  clubs,  and  over 
100,000  members.  The  fundamental  driv¬ 
ing  force  of  the  Rotary,  then,  is  this  con¬ 
sciousness  that  our  life  is  not  a  dual  affair,  that 
the  religion  we  learn  on  Sunday  and  the 
work  we  do  during  the  week  are  the  same, 
and  this  gives  us  a  great  joy  in  our  work. 
It  is  strange  this  has  not  been  realized  before. 
If  Chicago  were  starving,  the  man  or  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  bring  food  to  the  city 
would  be  acclaimed  with  the  highest  distinc¬ 
tion.  All  men,  without  thought  of  profit, 
would  strive  to  the  utmost  to  perform  such  a 
service.  But  Chicago  would  starve  in  a 
very  few  days  if  food  was  not  brought  to 
her  regularly.  The  continual  meeting  of  a 
need  is  as  worthy  as  an  occasional  service 
rendered  in  a  great  emergency.  The  food 
which  the  mother  provides  for  her  baby 
every  day  is  a  continual  love-offering. 

This  principle  of  service,  satisfying  as  it 
does  that  which  is  essentially  religious  in 
every  man,  is  the  great  compelling  power  in 
Rotarjs  but  there  is  another  motive  of  great 
importance:  friendship.  If  we  would  main¬ 
tain  ourselves,  we  must  not  only  study  our 
great  commission,  but  we  must  do  that  which 
is  difficult  in  so  large  a  club;  we  must  care¬ 
fully  cultivate  these  bonds  of  friendship 
which  make  the  charm  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  the  real  force  which  holds  us  to  our 
work. 


Let  us  at  all  times  remember  that  all  American  citizens  are  brothers  of  a  common  country, 
and  should  dwell  together  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  feeling. 

— Abraham  Lincoln,  Nov.  20,  i860. 


The  will  of  the  people  is  the  best  law. 


— U.  S.  Grant. 


TREASON,  COSTS,  AND  INDUSTRY 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 


[Here  you  have  one  of  the  meatiest  summaries  of  the  school  situation.  Doctor  Briggs,  Professor 
of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  been  informing  a  number  of  teachers’ 
associations  on  these  points  since  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  At  the  request  of  the  Educational 
Review,  he  here  covers  modern  trends  and  the  wherefore  thereof.  You’ll  find  suggestions  here  for 
your  next  talk  to  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  or  Commerce  Club.] 


Free  public  education  is  essential  to 
a  democratic  state.  So  thoroughly, 
though  tacitly,  is  this  axiom  ac¬ 
cepted  in  our  country  that  it  is  seldom  that 
the  layman  or  even  the  classroom  teacher 
realizes  its  significance  or  appreciates  what 
it  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  our 
nation.  Every  people,  whether  civilized 
or  savage,  provides  for  its  children  some  sort 
of  rudimentary  training,  beyond  which  only 
the  select  few  who  have  the  tradition  and 
the  financial  means  advance.  In  America, 
though  by  an  ideal  standard  we  still  have 
far  to  go,  there  are  schools  in  every  village, 
in  every  hamlet,  and  even  at  crossroads, 
schools  that  are  free  to  any  and  to  all. 
Like  the  man  who  gave  a  feast,  we  first 
invite  and  then  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
compel  the  guests  to  come  in  and  partake 
of  at  least  the  first  courses.  If  they  find 
them  good,  there  lies  before  them  secondary 
education,  often  in  buildings  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  fathers,  with  equipment  such 
as  no  college  had  a  generation  ago.  And 
all  this,  differing  from  the  custom  in  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  as 
free  as  the  air. 

It  has  not  always  been  thus  even  in  the 
United  States.  Only  yesterday,  as  the  clock 
of  history  runs,  education  was  in  our  democ¬ 
racy  a  privilege  of  the  few,  and  Barnard 
was  being  attacked  by  the  taxpayers  of 
Connecticut  because  he  was  insisting  that 
they  provide  free  schools  for  all  the  children. 
He  would  just  as  well,  tney  declared  with 
vigor  and  with  heat,  put  his  hand  in  our 
pockets  to  buy  for  other  people’s  children 
food  and  clothing.  But  Barnard  won  his 


victory,  the  influence  of  which  has  spread  to 
every  state  in  the  Union,  partly  because  of  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  free  schools 
in  a  democracy,  but  largely,  it  is  feared,  be¬ 
cause  of  vague  sentiment  and  an  abundance 
of  economic  resources. 

What  is  the  justification  of  free  public 
education?  Why  should  the  State  force 
childless  people  and  the  impersonal  corpora¬ 
tions  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  everybody,  rich  and  poor  alike?  The 
answer  is  simple:  Because  a  democracy  can 
not  persist,  to  say  nothing  of  advance,  un¬ 
less  its  citizens  have  such  an  amount  and 
kind  of  education  that  they  are  not  only 
able  but  also  eager  to  contribute  to  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  State.  In  other  words, 
education  is  a  long-term  investment  by 
the  State  that  it  may  persist  and  that  it  may 
promote  its  own  interests.  Education  must 
make  the  State  a  better  place  to  live  in  and 
a  better  place  in  which  to  make  a  living. 

The  State  does  not  provide  those  things 
that  are  desirable  or  even  necessary  for  the 
individual  unless  through  his  welfare  or  pro¬ 
gress  the  State  itself  is  bettered.  In  a 
democracy  there  must  be  an  easy  inter¬ 
change  of  information  and  ideas;  hence 
the  government  provides  a  mail  service  and 
free  roads.  No  person  may  endanger  the 
lives  of  others;  hence  the  activities  of  the 
government  concerning  health.  Public  edu¬ 
cation  is  justified  both  because  without  it 
one  jeopardizes  the  happiness,  the  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  even  the  lives  of  others;  and  with  it 
he  may  better  make  his  contribution  to  the 
common  good.  Only  a  moment’s  reflection 
is  necessary  to  make  evident  the  fact  that 
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an  individual  may  be  so  trained  as  materially 
to  contribute  to  the  social  and  the  economic 
life  of  a  community.  There  are  too  fre¬ 
quent  instances  in  common  observation  of 
the  lack  of  such  education  resulting  in  a 
social  menace  and  an  economic  liability. 

Thus  justified — and  there  is  no  other 
sound  basis  for  free  public  education — our 
schools  are  seen  to  be  essential  to  our  democ¬ 
racy.  Any  attack,  therefore,  on  an  institu¬ 
tion  fundamental  to  our  government  is  an 
attack  on  the  government  itself.  An  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  government  is  treason. 
It  inevitably  follows  that  any  attempt  to 
weaken  the  schools  of  our  nation,  which 
are  essential  to  its  persistence  and  to  its 
progress,  is  likewise  treason  to  the  republic. 
These  are  strong  words,  but  they  may  not 
be  tempered  if  truth  is  to  be  told. 

The  pertinence  of  such  a  statement  lies  in 
the  fact  that  as  schools  have  multiplied  in 
number  and  in  effectiveness  there  has  been 
such  an  increase  in  their  cost,  especially  at 
a  time  when  economic  adjustments  have 
made  severe  strain  on  both  public  and 
private  purses,  that  all  over  the  country 
individuals,  especially  those  of  great  wealth, 
are  raising  the  issue  of  economy  with  respect 
to  public  schools.  It  is  natural  that  when 
the  pinch  of  poverty  is  felt  economies  should 
be  sought  in  the  largest  item  of  the  budget; 
and  school  appropriations  are  the  largest 
item,  demanding  from  forty  to  eighty-five 
per  cent,  of  all  public  moneys.  The  increase 
has  been  so  rapid,  though  it  has  never  kept 
pace  with  reasonable  need,  that  now  we  are 
expending  each  year  for  public  education 
in  the  United  States  more  dollars  than  there 
have  been  minutes  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 
As  a  benevolence  this  amount  might  be 
praiseworthy;  as  an  investment  for  the 
public  good  it  is  niggardly,  short-sighted, 
and  insufficient.  This  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  comprehend  the  whole  situation,  who 
realize  what  the  schools  actually  do  and 
what  they  may  do  to  make  the  State  a  better 
place  to  live  in  and  a  better  place  in  which 
to  make  a  living.  Others  can  be  convinced 
only  as  we  reveal  to  them  the  real  functions 
of  education  and  manifest  that  it  is  really 


making  its  contribution  to  the  maximum  of  | 

its  powers  under  the  limits  of  its  support.  ! 

Instead  of  being  a  time  for  retrenchment,  i 

this  is  a  time  for  even  greater  appropriations 
for  schools  and  wiser  expenditure.  | 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  cost  of  j 

education  can  be  radically  reduced.  First,  k 

those  restive  under  taxation  for  schools 
may  see  to  it  that  the  birthrate  is  reduced. 

If  there  are  no  children,  the  entire  cost  of 
schools  can  be  saved.  But  this  proposal 
is  as  absurd  and  as  horrible  as  that  of  Dean  | 

Swift  that  the  famine  of  Ireland  might  | 

be  alleviated  if  the  Irish  would  eat  p 

their  own  children.  Economy  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  so  much  desired  as  to 
make  the  slightest  bend  downward  in  the  [ 

curve  of  happiness  which  is  steady  through  L 

numerous  children.  E 

A  second  means  of  reducing  costs  would  [ 
be  to  restrict  education  to  the  children  of  a  P 
favored  group— rlet  us  say  the  Republicans,  [ 
the  Baptists,  the  Negroes,  or  the  blond.  Again  r 
the  absurdity  is  obvious.  It  is  inconceivable  i 
that  a  democracy  would  or  could  agree  on 
special  privilege.  If  education  is  to  be 
offered  to  any,  an  equally  appropriate 
education  must  be  offered  on  equal  terms 
to  all.  But  in  the  past  this  has  not  been 
done.  It  is  not  done  at  the  present.  With¬ 
out  the  consciousness  of  the  people  our  prac-  i 
tice,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  later,  is  to 
offer  special  privilege  to  those  who  have  in 
varying  degrees  aptitudes  for  academic  % 

achievement.  The  privilege  that  they  have 
enjoyed  must  never  be  lessened,  rather  it 
must  be  materially  extended,  for  these  youths 
have  made  an  inestimable  contribution  to 
the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  our  I 

nation.  But  what  of  their  brothers  who  in  I 

similar  varying  degrees  have  different  apti-  I 

tudes  and  destinies?  Have  they  not,  too,  f 

both  privileges  and  rights?  Will  they  not  f 

in  a  few  short  years  be  contributing  to  or  ' 

detracting  from  the  happiness  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation  of  which  we  are  all  a 
part?  The  welfare  of  all  is  determined  by 
the  success  of  all;  and  it  is  one  of  the  grim 
laws  of  nature  that  one  unit  of  weakness,  j 

decay,  or  disease,  counteracts  and  even  | 
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destroys  many  units  of  strength  and  health. 
If  education  appropriate  for  all  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  through  wisdom,  it  must  be  provided 
through  fear. 

Children  are  the  raw  material  to  be  worked 
up  into  the  finished  product  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  We  may  learn  something  from  in¬ 
dustry,  the  success  or  failure  of  which  is 
more  immediately  obvious  than  that  of 
education.  In  the  fierce  competition  of  the 
day  no  industry  can  be  successful  that  does 
not  work  up  all  of  its  raw  material.  Waste 
means  failure.  And  so  we  find  the  packers 
producing  from  the  lowly  swine  not  only 
bacon,  ham,  sidemeat,  and  lard,  but  also 
leathers  of  various  grades,  bristles,  glue, 
fertilizer,  and  medicines.  Everything  is 
found  good  for  something.  And  so  our 
children,  the  raw  materials  of  the  most 
momentous  industry  of  civilization,  are  all 
good  for  something.  As  we  are  wise  and 
skilled  we  find  what  aptitudes,  capacities, 
and  interests  each  child  has,  and  then  by 
appropriate  training  turn  him  back  to 
society,  which  produced  the  children,  which 
pays  the  cost  of  education,  and  which  is 
dependent  on  its  success,  able  and  eager  to 
make  his  contribution,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
neighbor,  and  as  an  effective  workman. 
Some  must  be  academic  scholars,  some 
skilled  workmen  in  commerce,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  multiform  industries  of  the  nation. 

A  third  means  of  economy  is  to  reduce 
the  offerings  of  the  schools,  to  restrict  them 
to  only  “book  learning.”  This  proposal  is 
just  as  impossible  as  the  other  two,  though 
the  fact  is  not  so  obvious  unless  we  look 
somewhat  into  it.  The  old  curriculum 
restricted  to  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  often  praised  by  those  who  desire 
immediate  economy  with  no  thought  of 
ultimate  dividends,  would  be  as  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to-day  as  the  means  of  transportation 
that  was  contemporaneous  with  it.  An  ox 
team  now,  when  others  have  motor  cars 
and  railway  trains,  would  give  a  man  the 
same  disadvantage  as  an  education  in  the 
three  R’s  above.  The  world  has  advanced, 
become  richer,  and  ineffably  more  complex. 
Though  there  are  many  common  duties 


and  responsibilities,  work  is  specialized  to  a 
degree  never  before  known.  Every  in¬ 
dividual  in  common  with  his  fellows  must 
have  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  but 
in  order  to  maintain  himself  and  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  advancement  of  civilization,  he 
must  have  too  an  education  enriched  and 
specialized  according  to  his  needs. 

The  curriculum  has  grown  not  (let  us 
admit  it  to  our  shame)  because  of  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  schoolmen,  but  because  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  demand  of  the  public. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  parents*  associa¬ 
tions,  bankers’  clubs,  and  the  farmers* 
grange  have  from  time  to  time  demanded 
that  the  curriculum  be  extended  to  offer 
training  in  business,  home-making,  agricul¬ 
ture,  industrial  arts,  and  the  numerous  other 
newer  subjects.  Once  admitted  these  can 
not  with  the  consent  of  the  public  be  neg¬ 
lected.  A  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  one  of  our  states,  disturbed  by  the 
criticism  of  “fads  and  frills’*  in  the  schools 
sent  out  to  a  large  number  of  voters  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  have 
omitted  from  the  curriculum.  The  replies 
revealed  that  there  is  no  agreement  what¬ 
ever — in  fact,  that  no  subject  could  be 
omitted  without  arousing  from  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  a  storm  of  protest.  As 
usual,  critics  are  more  vocal  and  vociferous 
than  defenders.  The  very  subjects  that 
are  most  desired  by  the  public  are  the  ones 
that  demand  the  largest  expenditure.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  every  community 
will  continue  its  support  of  public  education 
if  it  is  made  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  offerings  in  light  of  the  desired  contribu¬ 
tions  to  public  welfare. 

If  the  public  is  unwilling  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  education  by  limiting  the  number  of 
its  children,  by  restricting  opportunity  to 
a  favored  class,  or  by  eliminating  from  the 
curriculum  the  subjects  that  require  the 
largest  outlay  of  money,  what  remains  to 
be  done?  It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  what 
is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  No 
investment  is  wisely  made  unless  the  best 
equipment  and  workmen  are  provided; 
upon  them  the  value  of  the  dividends  de- 
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pend.  So  in  education  we  must  continue 
to  provide  adequate  schoolhouses — indeed, 
we  must  as  a  matter  of  economy  hasten  our 
program  until  every  school  is  so  housed  and 
equipped  that  it  may  do  its  best  work. 
Plants  and  animals  can  not  develop  maxim¬ 
ally  in  crowded  conditions,  nor  have  we 
ever  thought  it  wise  to  starve  and  feed  them 
in  alternate  periods.  Plants  and  animals 
are  valuable,  but  who  would  compare  them 
in  importance  for  the  nation  with  its  best 
product,  the  children  who  almost  before  we 
know  it  will  be  the  nation?  And  in  the 
schoolhouses  we  must  place  trained  teachers, 
teachers  trained  far  more  broadly  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  than  in  the  past — than  now,  in 
fact.  Just  as  the  stockholders  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  demand  workmen  who  will  not  only 
not  injure  or  waste  the  valuable  raw  material 
but  who  are  also  competent  and  eager  to 
work  it  up  into  the  best  possible  product, 
so  the  public,  when  shown  and  convinced 
that  education  is  a  necessary  and  a  wise 
investment  paying  the  highest  dividends  to 
the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State, 
will  demand  and  provide  a  corps  of  teachers 
as  able  as  the  best  that  we  now  have.  A 
prime  difference  between  an  artisan  and  a 
professional  worker  is  that  the  former  is 
skilled  to  treat  all  raw  material  in  a  routine 
way;  the  latter  must  be  skilled  first  to  de¬ 
cide  what  treatment  it  requires  and  then  to 
apply  it  dexterously  and  effectively. 

But  buildings,  equipment,  and  teachers 
are  not  all  of  the  requisites.  It  is  necessary 
that  we,  to  whom  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
turning  dividends  to  the  State  is  entrusted, 
understand  more  clearly  what  we  seek  to  do. 
In  general  terms,  we  must  understand  what 
sorts  of  citizens  are  desired.  Note  that  the 
plural  sorts  is  used.  There  are  some  obliga¬ 
tions  that  all  citizens  must  be  trained  to 
undertake  in  common,  but  there  are  others, 
equally  important,  that  are  individual.  We 
should  be  a  poor  nation  indeed  if  composed 
entirely  of  doctors,  of  merchants,  of  farmers, 
or  of  stenographers.  The  schools  must 
make  silk  purses  from  raw  silk  and  they 
must  also  use  the  sow’s  ears  for  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  will  be  of  service  to  mankind.  The 


criterion  always  will  be  What  can  this  child 
best  contribute  to  make  the  State  a  better 
place  to  live  in  and  a  better  place  to  make 
a  living  in?  We  have  declared  that  any 
attack  on  the  public  schools  is  treason. 
Similarly  any  failure  to  attempt  as  seriously 
and  as  consistently  as  wisdom  permits  to 
make  education  pay  dividends  to  the  State 
is  malfeasance  in  an  office  of  public  trust. 
However  lacking  in  omniscience,  a  teacher 
may  at  least  undertake  first  to  teach  noth¬ 
ing  that  he  can  not  justify  by  this  criterion, 
and  second  to  teach  everything  that  time 
permits,  whether  it  has  previously  been  in 
the  curriculum  or  not,  that  promises  to 
return  dividends  in  a  better  State. 

All  accepted  definitions  of  education  in¬ 
dicate  the  necessity  of  full  and  rounded  life. 
Unfortunately — or  fortunately,  as  some 
would  say — we  have  never  had  in  the  United 
States  any  generally  approved  single  defini¬ 
tion  of  education.  Consequently  we  have 
been  uncertain  of  our  goal  and  either  timor¬ 
ous  or  reckless,  according  to  temperament, 
regarding  innovations.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  old  Prussian  government,  it 
did  propose,  popularize,  and  consistently 
seek  throughout  the  kingdom  one  end  of 
education:  to  make  every  child  “a  self- 
supporting,  country-lovlrg.  God-fearing  sub¬ 
ject  of  Imperial  Germany.”  Toward  this 
end  every  subject  of  study  was  directed, 
not  occasionally  when  it  occurred  to  a 
teacher,  but  cooperatively  and  consistently. 
The  results  have  been  evident.  Differing 
as  to  the  last  phrase,  ‘‘subjects  of  Imperial 
Germany,”  and  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  others,  we  can  take  a  lesson  from  the 
successful  program  of  our  late  enemy  and 
agree  that  our  mission  is  to  make  every 
child  a  self-supporting,  country-loving.  God¬ 
fearing  citizen  of  a  democracy. 

It  is  significant  that  the  citizen  must  first 
of  all  be  self-supporting.  No  people  can 
progress  and  be  happy  if  it  has  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  citizens  who  do  not  at  least 
support  themselves,  who  fail  to  do  so  either 
because  of  incompetence,  through  lack  of 
training  or  because  of  unwillingness  likewise 
through  the  lack  of  proper  training.  A 
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peasantry  may  be  picturesque,  but  has  no  and  make  attractive  to  him  advanced  work 
place  in  a  democracy.  The  idle  rich  are  a  in  the  several  possible  fields.  Then,  and 
menace  to  prosperity,  and  so  are  the  idle  seldom  until  then,  pupils  will  be  ready  for 
poor.  Every  individual  must  be  educated  an  intelligent  and  wise  guidance  into  i»- 
so  as  to  be  not  only  able  to  support  himself  creasingly  specialized  courses, 
but  also  ashamed  not  to  do  so.  And  this  With  the  acceptance  of  this  general  pro¬ 
ideal,  which  a  democracy  applauds,  requires  gram  there  will  still  be  some  disagreement 
a  radical  change  in  the  schools  of  a  democ-  concerning  the  proper  amount  and  kind  of 
racy.  mathematics  and  science  and  social  studies, 

Lacking  the  conception  of  education  as  but  there  must  be  a  recognition  that  beyond 
an  investment  by  the  State  to  perpetuate  the  elementary  school  the  corpus  of  essential 
itself  and  to  promote  its  own  interests,  our  common  education  is  decreasingly  small,  and 
schoolmen  have  developed  a  loyalty  to  and  that  in  the  period  of  full  adolescence  each 
a  jealousy  for  subjects  of  study.  The  loyalty  individual  must  have  the  education  appro- 
is  good,  often  stimulating  to  devoted  and  prlate  to  his  special  characteristics  and 
skilled  service;  the  jealousy  is  bad,  always  probable  future  if  the  public  investment  is 
thwarting  attempts  to  make  education  to  pay  dividends  that  will  justify  the  stock- 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  be  entirely  holders  in  continuing  the  experiment  of 
successful.  It  has  kindled  antagonisms  that  enabling  every  individual  to  make  the  most 
result  in  unfortunate  attacks  on  the  older  of  himself  that  he  may  contribute  most  to 
academic  subjects,  attacks  which  have  his  fellows.  The  period  following  elemen- 
weakened  public  confidence  in  them,  re-  tary  education,  if  devoted  to  the  ends  pro¬ 
duced  the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  sadly  posed,  will  reduce  silly  and  selfish  rivalriet 
lowered  standards  of  aim  and  of  achieve-  and  send  pupils  on  to  higher  education 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  Influenced,  sorted  so  wisely  that  they  can  more  fr€>- 
if  not  forced,  the  teachers  of  the  newer  sub-  quently  be  successful — successful  in  their 
jects  in  an  attempt  to  be  “respectable”  immediate  achievement  and  in  their  ulti- 
into  an  imitation  of  organization  and  meth-  mate  contribution.  This  should  be  at 
ods  that  are  unsuited  to  and  ineffective  for  beneficent  for  the  older  academic  subjeett 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  introduced.  as  for  the  new  vocational  ones.  With  pupils 
Let  us  agree,  for  the  sake  of  more  satis-  who  are  assigned  a  subject  because  they 
factorily  attaining  a  common  end,  that  recognize  its  worth  and  have  the  ability  to 
through  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary  master  it,  each  one  may  organize  its  ma- 
school  all  pupils,  whatever  their  characters-  terials  and  use  methods  that  are  justified 
tics  or  probable  futures,  should  have  an  by  the  ends  desired  rather  than  motivated  by 
identical  training,  a  training  that  will  furnish  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
the  knowledge  and  the  tools  necessary  for  Let  us  see  what  the  eflPect  of  such  a  pro- 
every  citizen  of  a  democracy,  and  that  they  gram  would  be  on  education  in  the  industrial 
shall  be  integrated,  or  unified,  through  com-  skills  and  arts.  To  one  considering  the 
mon  ideals,  attitudes,  and  prejudices  which  whole  problem,  without  prejudice  for  or 
we  believe  every  citizen  of  a  democracy  against  any  special  phase,  it  is  evident  that 
should  have.  Let  us  agree  further  that  the  there  has  been  and  still  is  an  unfortunate  and 
next  period  of  their  schooling,  the  two  or  unjustifiable  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the 
three  years  before  the  law  permits  them  for  academic  subjects  against  the  industrial, 
any  cause  to  leave  oflF  their  education,  shall  The  former  in  their  conviction  of  the  merits 
continue  in  a  gradually  diminishing  degree  of  their  subject-matter,  a  conviction  sup- 
this  common  training,  and  attempt  by  ported  by  generations  of  practice  and  by 
material  otherwise  justifiable  first  to  ascer-  sound  logic,  have  begrudged  a  share  of  the 
tain  what  are  the  interests,  aptitudes,  and  curriculum  with  industrial  subjects  that 
capacities  of  each  pupil,  and  second  to  reveal  should  lead  to  greater  integration  of  the 
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student  body,  to  a  more  rounded  education 
for  all,  and  to  a  more  appropriate  specializa¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  pupils.  Even  when  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  curriculum,  through  pressure 
that  might  not  be  withstood,  the  newer 
subjects  have  been  discredited  by  the  tradi¬ 
tionalist,  who  feels  that  they  are  good  only 
for  pupils  of  low  mentality  and  of  shiftless 
habits.  Although  himself  lacking  in  indus¬ 
trial  skills  and  even  of  anything  like  a  com¬ 
prehensive  understanding  of  the  industrial 
life  of  our  nation,  he  has  felt  some  contempt 
for  the  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  who, 
on  their  side,  frequently  have  inadequate 
understanding  or  mastery  of  the  academic 
fields.  This  is,  of  course,  unfortunate. 
Both  industrial  and  academic  education 
are  important  and  necessary.  Instead  of 
jealousies,  rivalries,  and  contentions,  there 
must  be  comprehension,  appreciation,  and 
cooperation.  Education  must  be  well- 
rounded  before  it  can  be  fully  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  to  the 
impartial  student  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
industrial  subjects  have  been  over-ambitious. 
Lacking  traditions  for  subject-matter,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  methods,  and  desirous  of 
making  their  new  field  “respectable,”  they 
have  too  frequently  imitated  the  work  of 
the  academic  subjects  and  laid  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  beyond  the  needs  of  the  state  or  the 
possible  accomplishment  of  the  pupils. 
When  industrious  pupils  fail,  the  course  of 
study  or  the  teaching  is  not  respectable.  A 
failure  by  the  school  is  a  failure  of  the  school. 
The  proper  program  is  to  be  found  not  in 
imitation  of  successful  academic  courses, 
but  in  a  fair-minded  consideration  of  the 
needs,  the  abilities,  the  capacities  of  pupils 
who  must  succeed  for  the  success  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  by  the  State. 

Before  specialization,  as  has  been  said, 
there  must  be  integration,  the  unifying  of 
future  citizens  of  a  democracy  through  a 
common  understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
world,  an  understanding  that  leads  to  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  necessity  of  the  other  man’s 
work,  the  skills  required,  and  its  comple¬ 
mentary  contribution  to  general  welfare. 
There  must  also  be  an  exploration  of  each 


pupil’s  interests  and  aptitudes  and  capacities 
and  a  revelation  to  him  of  what  the  various 
fields  of  the  curriculum  offer  to  one  who 
advances  in  special  subjects — all  this  that 
each  pupil  may  be  guided  into  that  field 
wherein  he  is  most  likely  to  be  successful. 
The  period  of  education  is  so  short  and  the 
need  of  economy  so  great  that  this  explora¬ 
tion  and  revelation  must  be  afforded  by 
means  of  subject-matter  assuredly  of  worth. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  require  any  pupil 
to  follow  a  subject  for  a  whole  year,  or  even 
for  a  whole  semester,  in  order  to  discover 
merely  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  him  or  he 
for  it.  Such  waste — in  mathematics,  in  a 
foreign  language,  or  in  industrial  work — is 
opposed  by  economy  and  by  common  sense. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  what  are  the  probable 
needs  of  all  citizens  in  the  field  of  manual 
work,  by  the  preparation  for  which  we  can 
at  the  same  time  insure  integration,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  revelation.  Every  normal  citizen 
needs  to  know  how  to  do  the  small  manual 
jobs  that  constantly  are  demanded  in  a 
home.  There  are  dripping  faucets,  electric 
bells  out  of  order,  a  shelf  to  be  made,  a  fence 
to  be  repaired,  a  patch  to  be  made  in  the 
concrete  walk,  a  tub  to  be  painted,  a  spark 
plug  to  be  cleaned,  a  carburetor  to  be  ad¬ 
justed,  a  stove  that  does  not  draw  or  heat 
well,  a  leaking  pall,  a  door  that  is  stuck,  a 
window  that  is  not  balanced,  a  sewing 
machine,  lawn  mower,  or  electric  mangle  that 
does  not  work  properly,  a  lock  out  of  order, 
or  scores  of  other  things  that  every  house¬ 
holder  can  mention.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
convenience  or  a  necessity  to  be  able  to  at 
tend  to  these  things  oneself;  usually  it  is  an 
economy;  always  it  makes  for  appreciation 
and  love  of  home.  When  a  man — and  this 
discussion  emphasizes  the  problem  only  of 
industrial  education  for  boys — has  the  train¬ 
ing  that  enables  him  to  be  even  moderately 
skilled  in  such  avocations,  his  house  becomes 
more  assuredly  his  home.  It  becomes  a 
part  of  himself  and  he  a  part  of  it.  Surely 
then,  a  training  that  enables  one  to  meet 
assured  future  needs  with  convenience,  with 
economy,  and  with  a  contribution  to  one  of 
the  cardinal  ends  of  education — ^worthy 
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home  membership — is  an  essential  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  common  school. 

But  fortunately  while  such  preparation 
for  satisfaction  of  immediate  and  assured 
future  demands  is  being  given,  it  is  possible 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  other  desired 
contributions.  Along  with  training  in  the 
simple  manual  skills  needed  by  the  house¬ 
holder,  a  training  quite  as  necessary  for  the 
future  doctor,  lawyer,  or  banker  as  for  the 
industrious  workers  of  the  world,  there 
should  be  a  concurrent  systematic  study  of 
the  more  common  trades  of  the  community. 
Every  male  citizen  should  know  something 
of  the  organization  of  industry  to-day, 
especially  the  high  degree  of  specialization 
that  has  developed,  the  relations  of  one 
specialty  to  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  the 
requirements  for  its  satisfactory  perform¬ 
ance.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  general 
education — the  general  culture,  if  you  please 
— of  the  citizen  to-day.  In  addition  he 
should  know  the  economic  and  social  possi¬ 
bilities  and  limitations  in  each  trade  or  sub¬ 
trade.  This  knowledge  can  be  got  partly 
from  books  and  teaching,  but  it  should  be 
found  also  in  seeing  men  actually  at  work 
and  in  talking  with  them  about  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Such  study  should  result  in  a  common 
understanding,  by  future  professional  men 
and  specialists  in  different  industrial  voca¬ 
tions,  of  the  other  man’s  work  and  his  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  integra¬ 
tion  in  a  democracy;  the  lack  of  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  unrest  and  lack  of 
sympathy  that  cause  serious  students  of  our 
government  most  anxiety  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  success  of  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  democratic  state. 

So  simple  an  elementary  course  in  indus¬ 
trial  education,  it  will  be  seen,  requires  no 
equipment  of  prohibitive  expense.  In  the 
small  school  there  should  be  a  general  shop, 
a  little  more  complete  than  is  found  on  the 
progressive  farm  but  just  the  kind  that  every 
man  who  enjoys  working  with  his-  hands 
dreams  of  possessing.  In  the  larger  schools 
there  should  be  rotation,  with  several  weeks 
to  each  among  a  series  of  special  shops,  with 
free  possibilities  of  carrying  a  project  at 


need  from  one  to  the  other.  Provision  of 
such  a  general  shop  or  of  simple  special 
shops  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  task.  The 
justification  is  so  sound  and  the  cost  so 
small  that  the  public  will  seldom  hesitate 
long  before  making  suitable  appropriations. 

The  greater  difficulty,  as  in  any  other 
field  of  progressive  education,  lies  in  pro¬ 
viding  teachers.  There  are  specialists  in 
industrial  arts  as  there  are  in  science  or  in 
any  other  subject,  and  the  specialist  is 
usually  more  concerned  in  teaching  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  he  was  taught  it  than  in  teaching 
children  comprehensively  as  they  should  be 
taught.  There  was  the  same  difficulty  when 
recently  a  case  was  made  out  for  general 
science.  Specialists  in  physics  or  chemistry 
or  biology  declared  that  their  subjects  were 
of  so  much  importance  that  they  could  not 
be  slighted  or  replaced  by  the  proposed 
novelty,  that  they  themselves  did  not  know 
enough  of  the  other  subjects  to  combine  and 
present  them  properly,  and  that  there  were 
no  adequate  textbooks  for  them  to  follow. 
But  when  the  desirability  of  general  science 
was  made  clear  and  proved,  teachers  were 
prepared  and  textbooks  of  sterling  merit 
were  provided.  This  is  a  most  significant 
achievement;  seldom  have  we  seen  in  so  short 
a  period  a  new  subject  introduced,  generally 
accepted,  and  approved  because  of  its 
obvious  success,  not  only  in  meeting  assured 
needs  of  pupils  but  also  in  preparing  them  by 
means  of  material  in  itself  worth  while  for 
intelligent  advanced  study  in  the  special 
sciences.  From  this  experience  we  may  take 
courage.  If  we  accept  such  a  program  as  is 
proposed  for  an  introductory  general  indus¬ 
trial  arts  course,  if  we  thoroughly  believe  in 
it  and  demand  it,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure 
that  teachers  and  texts  will  be  provided. 
It  is  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  specialist  who  can 
not  prepare  himself  to  teach  children  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  what  they  need 
to  know  in  other  special  fields  closely  related 
to  his. 

This  proposed  program  not  only  insures 
preparation  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  assured 
needs  of  all  men  living  normal  lives  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  integration  of  citizens  through 
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understanding  and  respect  for  the  industrial 
organization  and  work  of  our  democracy, 
it  also  contributes  to  the  two  other  desired 
ends:  exploration  and  revelation.  The  in¬ 
terests,  aptitudes,  and  capacities  of  each 
boy  are  explored  through  experience  in 
working  with  wood,  metal,  concrete,  paint, 
and  all  the  other  common  mediums  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  thus  the  school  has  information 
that  makes  possible  his  more  intelligent 
guidance  into  the  specialty  for  which  he  is 
manifestly  best  fitted.  More  than  this,  to 
the  boy  is  revealed  the  economic  and  social 
possibilities  and  limitations  in  the  several 
trades,  and  also  the  opportunities  ahead  for 
advancing,  through  night  schools,  continua¬ 
tion  schools,  or  technical  schools,  in  the 
vocation  that  he  selects.  In  other  words,  he 
is  informed,  by  both  instruction  and  ex¬ 
perience,  so  that  he  may  be  an  intelligent 
partner  with  the  school  in  determining  his 
own  future.  What  a  waste  of  manhood  can 
thus  be  prevented!  What  an  economy  for 
the  State  can  thus  be  secured! 

Beyond  this  introductory  course,  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  years  of  early  adolescence, 
while  the  laws  of  compulsory  attendance  still 
hold  all  boys  in  school,  the  problem  is  tremen¬ 
dously  more  complex.  It  is  axiomatic  in 
our  theory  that  education,  beyond  this  point 
becoming  increasingly  more  specialized, 
should  be  continued  for  every  pupil  until  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  makes  further 
investment  by  the  State  in  the  individual 
unprofitable.  Some  pupils  will  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  junior  high  school  period 
properly  drop  out  of  school  and,  saturated 
by  the  training  that  they  have  had,  enter 
upon  their  limited  life  work.  But  those  that 
have  unsatisfied  capacities  should  be  carried 
on,  whether  in  academic  or  in  technical 
studies.  It  is  just  here  that  the  problem 
shows  itself  most  difficult.  In  the  past 
undoubtedly  too  large  a  proportion  of  our 
pupils  have  had  an  unjustified  ambition  for 
the  professions.  It  is  the  hope  that  the 
proposed  program,  which  should  have  similar 
applications  to  all  subjects,  will  reduce  the 


number,  restricting  it  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
petent  but  to  those  competent  for  profes¬ 
sional  success;  and  that  it  will  guide  others 
into  industrial  fields  where  similar  success 
awaits  them. 

The  less  easily  untangled  complexity  lies 
in  the  problem  of  providing  for  specialized 
industrial  training,  which  at  the  same  time 
continues  in  some  degree  general  education. 
Small  communities  need  only  a  small  number 
of  specialists  in  many  industrial  fields,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  to  them  the  expense  of 
providing  the  necessary  equipment  and 
teachers  is  prohibitive.  It  may  be  that  the 
solution  lies  in  centers  for  technical  educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  pupils  are  sent  and  supported 
at  public  expense. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to 
make  clear  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  free  public  education  is  based;  to  show 
that  no  educational  scheme  is  satisfactory 
unless  it  is  comprehensive,  providing  for  a 
fully  rounded  common  education  for  all  and 
an  appropriate  special  education  for  each 
future  citizen;  to  outline  and  justify  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  introductory  education  in  the 
manual  arts  that  will  appear  reasonable  to 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  and  to  the 
public;  to  urge  upon  teachers  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  subjects  the  wisdom  of  beginning  their 
work  simply,  soundly,  and  independently 
of  tradition  or  other  influences;  and  finally 
to  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
of  advanced  technical  training.  If  we  can 
all,  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  teacher,  the  specialist  in  academic 
fields  and  the  specialist  in  vocations,  agree 
on  the  primary  ends  of  education,  see  it  as 
something  rounded  and  comprehensive,  in¬ 
creasingly  differentiated  as  pupils  progress, 
and  work  cooperatively  without  jealousies  or 
rivalries  toward  a  common  end,  we  shall 
justify  the  faith  of  a  democracy  in  education 
and  insure  that  it  pays  worthy  dividends 
on  the  investment  that  the  State  makes  to 
perpetuate  itself  and  promote  its  progress 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


THE  POWER  BY  WHICH  WE  LIVE 

Wm.  B.  Smith 

[Here  is  another  “layman’s  view”  contributed  by  our  California  justice  of  the  peace  whose  previ¬ 
ous  musings,  printed  in  the  Review,  have  brought  readers’  requests  for  more.] 


j4S  a  basis  or  background  of  the 
/-%  thought  I  have  in  mind,  let  us 
imagine  this  earth  in  the  condition 
of  the  Moon,  cold  and  barren  and  destitute 
of  human  habitants.  The  power  of  life 
would  be  gone.  Would  there  be  any  force 
here  then  of  Good  or  Evil  ?  Apparently  not. 
Then  we  must  grant  that  as  far  as  this  earth 
on  which  we  live  is  concerned  the  two  great 
forces  of  our  lives,  Good  and  Evil,  exist 
only  as  inherent  mental  qualities  of  men,  as 
the  highest  type  of  living  thing  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  What  then  fosters  and 
develops  the  good  within  each  of  us,  and 
what  maintains  the  force  of  evil  in  our  lives? 
If  we  hold  in  mind  the  fundamental  thought 
that  these  two  active  spiritual  forces  are 
within  us,  then  we  may  come  to  a  reason¬ 
able  conclusion  as  to  what  fosters  each  of 
them.  That  the  two  forces  are  in  constant 
conflict  and  that  we  are  at  all  times  swayed 
and  shifted  back  and  forth  by  them,  we 
know  from  our  personal  experiences  as  we 
live  our  lives. 

Also  we  know  that  what  a  man  is,  in  the 
way  of  developing  character,  is  often  very 
different  from  what  he  does  in  his  contacts 
with  his  fellows  under  the  sway  of  the  pro¬ 
pulsive  force  of  impulses  for  Good  and  Evil. 
It  is  by  our  mistakes  that  we  live  and  grow 
as  much  as  by  our  successes  and  triumphs. 
It  is  therefore  by  the  study  of  man  himself 
and  the  real  inner  motives  by  which  he  lives 
that  we  come  to  a  true  understanding  of 
what  fosters  the  forces  of  Good  and  Evil  in 
us  and  therefore  in  the  world  in  general. 
We  do  not  have  to  catalogue  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  these  two  forces,  for  they  are  a 
part  of  every  one  of  us,  and  we  know  them 
when  they  are  named.  But  we  may  briefly 
and  truly  typify  the  power  of  Good  by  Love 


and  Charity  and  Tolerance  and  Unselfish¬ 
ness.  Likewise  we  may  typify  the  power 
of  Evil  by  the  terms  Hate  and  Cruelty  and 
Intolerance  and  Selfishness.  And  if  we 
are  reasonably  fortunate  we  have  met  and 
known  in  our  lives  some  one  or  more  persons 
who  stand  out  in  our  memories  by  the  fact 
that  they  possessed  one  or  more  of  these 
qualities  in  unusual  measure.  It  is  by 
these  intimate  contacts  that  we  are  able  to 
gauge  and  contrast  our  own  character  and 
thus  come  to  know  our  own  strength  or 
weakness. 

If  then  we  call  before  us  from  the  wealth  of 
memory  a  picture  of  some  individual  whom 
we  have  known  and  who  may  have  passed 
on  out  of  this  life  we  can  probably  deter¬ 
mine  what  fundamental  mental  quality  such 
a  one  possessed  that  made  Love  or  Charity 
or  Tolerance  of  others  or  generous  Unselfish¬ 
ness  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  character. 
I  am  able  to  recall  several  such  examples  in 
my  own  life,  and  I  know  that  each  such 
individual  possessed  in  unusual  measure  the 
mental  quality  of  intelligence.  I  am  also 
able  to  bring  to  mind  several  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  individuals  who  manifested  traits 
of  unusual  hate  or  cruelty  or  Intolerance  or 
selfishness  in  their  characters.  Invariably 
I  have  found  such  individuals,  if  I  judged 
them  to  be  sane  at  all,  possessed  in  unusual 
measure  of  the  mental  quality  of  ignorance. 

These  terms.  Intelligence  and  Ignorance,  I 
have  found  to  be  qualities  quite  apart  from 
the  amount  of  schooling  the  individual  had 
passed  through.  A  school  course  is  but 
a  tool  or  a  key  which  we  may  use  or  may 
neglect  as  we  each  determine.  Intelligence 
is  a  result  of  constantly  casting  up  a 
balance  of  life’s  experiences  that  give  u* 
the  power  of  judgment  and  results  in  the 
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manifestations  of  the  power  of  Good  in  our  I  claim  that  the  sort  of  intelligence  which 
lives  and  contacts  with  others.  So  also  I  have  defined  above  always  results  in  a 
does  the  lack  of  such  a  balancing  process  broadening  of  the  individual  character,  in 
result  in  the  disuse  and  atrophy  of  the  the  growth  of  a  real  sympathetic  under¬ 
mental  machinery  and  in  the  growth  of  all  standing  between  men  and  a  helpful  neigh- 
the  lively  fruits  of  ignorance  in  our  char-  borly  consciousness  of  the  individual  for 
acters.  those  about  him  whether  his  social  contacts 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  our  type  of  civi-  be  many  or  few.  Such  a  growth  of  intelli- 
lization  based  upon  the  family  unit  the  gence  in  the  individual  allows  him  to  put 
influence  of  Good  in  the  lives  of  men  is  far  himself  into  the  mental  attitude  of  men 
more  potent  and  widespread  than  the  in-  of  other  states  and  races  and  nationalities, 
fluence  of  Evil;  fortunate  because  in  my  He  grows  to  have  a  “flair”  for  the  true  and 
experience  those  individuals  who  are  really  the  fundamental  things  in  social  relation- 
intelligent  are  far  in  the  minority  in  actual  ships.  In  other  words  the  growth  of  the 
numbers.  I  have  also  found  it  to  be  true,  sort  of  intelligence  that  fosters  and  main- 
and  this  is  supported  by  every  psychologist  tains  the  power  of  Good  in  the  human 
that  has  ever  written  of  the  subject,  that  character  is  what  the  world  is  groaning  for 
the  sane  mind  is  in  general  capable  of  almost  to-day.  Such  a  growth  is  the  only  guaran- 
infinitely  more  effective  and  efficient  use  tee  of  peace  that  the  world  can  possibly 
than  the  ordinary  busy  individual  gives  it.  know.  For  as  long  as  hate  and  intolerance 
In  other  words  we  ordinarily  do  not  use  our  and  race  prejudice  or  national  pride,  even 
mental  machinery  at  all  up  to  the  capacity  if  dignified  by  the  term,  patriotism,  rule  in 
it  is  designed  for.  It  is  known  that  there  the  councils  of  nations  just  so  long  will  war 
are  great  areas  of  “silence”  in  our  brains,  be  the  inevitable  final  arbitrament  of  na- 
that  may  be  capable  of  development,  and  it  tional  disputes  that  involve  essential  com- 
is  certainly  true  that  for  our  ordinary  living  mercial  rivalries  or  matters  of  so  called 
we  use  but  a  tithe  of  the  gray  matter  that  “national  honor.”  It  becomes  then  an  im- 
we  are  physically  endowed  with.  This  is  portant  question  to  ask:  How  is  intelli- 
then  one  of  the  most  hopeful  subjects  of  gence  developed  in  the  individual?  Can  we 
study  in  the  process  of  social  evolution.  If  consciously  teach  a  man  to  cast  up  a  mental 
intelligence  is  the  mental  quality  that  mani-  balance  sheet  and  think  about  himself  in 
fests  the  power  of  Good  in  the  world  and  his  true  relationships  to  others  about  him? 
intelligence  is  the  result  of  normal  effective  He  must  acquire  this  faculty  inasmuch  as 
brain  development,  then  we  have  a  great  he  cannot  in  this  day  and  age  live  isolated 
field  open  for  the  productive  use  of  the  and  alone,  where  the  power  of  judgment 
“high  speed”  tools  of  this  twentieth  cen-  and  a  just  neighborly  social  consciousness 
tury.  And  in  such  a  statement  do  not  con-  would  not  be  essential  to  the  maintenance 
fuse  the  terms  “mental  keenness  or  agility  or  of  life.  To-day  such  a  consciousness  is 
trickery”  with  the  term  intelligence.  Some  essential  if  we  are  to  live  free  from  the  de- 
of  the  keenest  minds  of  all  history  have  been  structive  threat  of  the  terrible  modern  type 
the  most  cruel  and  intolerant  and  selfish,  of  warfare. 

veritable  Princes  of  the  Power  of  Evil.  How  then  is  this  sort  of  broadminded 
Such  mentally  brilliant  individuals  have  al-  intelligence  to  be  developed?  Is  it  to-day 
ways  lacked  the  faculty  of  casting  up  a  true  possible  to  wholesale  the  process  to  the 
and  just  balance  sheet  of  life’s  experiences;  masses  of  people  of  the  world  who  consti- 
in  other  words  such  brilliant  special  develop-  tute  the  basis  and  support  of  any  social 
ment  of  the  brain  may  be  coupled  with  the  policy  that  can  long  endure?  I  believe  with 
grossest  ignorance  of  all  truth  and  goodness  all  my  heart  that  just  this  is  possible  to-day 
and  mercy  and  justice  in  human  relation-  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
ships.  The  Great  War  certainly  demonstrated  the 
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fact  that  millions  of  people  of  the  white 
race  could  think  and  will  and  act  together 
toward  one  definite  end.  That  end  was  clear 
and  definite  and  backed  by  a  great  necessity 
and  a  terrible  threat  in  any  other  case.  This 
is  true  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  lesson 
was  taught  at  that  time  that  people  will  lay 
aside  personal  and  petty  differences  and  prej¬ 
udices  if  they  are  properly  influenced  by 
some  central  authority  that  they  can  trust. 
This  then  is  the  great  first  need  in  any  con¬ 
solidation  of  world  opinion,  some  definite 
central  body  that  is  non-political  and  non¬ 
religious  whose  pronouncements  and  teach¬ 
ing  can  be  accepted  as  authoritative  by  tbe 
masses  of  people  of  any  nation  or  tongue. 

The  ability  to  read  and  write  is  almost 
universal  in  the  white  race,  and  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  another  ten 
years,  at  least  in  these  United  States.  In 
this  fact  we  have  the  possibility  of  almost  a 
one-hundred-per-cent,  appeal  to  the  white 
race,  if  there  were  any  central  and  inter¬ 
national  mechanism  for  making  the  appeal. 
The  “Three  R’s”  of  our  common  schools  are 
the  basic  tool  for  the  development  of  the 
sort  of  intelligence  I  have  in  mind.  This 
simple  tool  was  developed  into  high-speed 
efficiency  in  the  years  of  the  Great  War  and 
was  used  effectively  in  fusing  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  public  purpose  to  one  terrific  end. 
So  conspicuously  was  this  demonstrated  that 
most  superficial  thinkers  were  certain  that 
a  new  era  of  universal  brotherhood  had 
dawned  on  the  world.  But  now  we  have 
apparently  slipped  back  into  the  Slough  of 
Despond  and  some  see  only  sleek  cruelty 
and  slippery  selfishness  in  the  conduct  of 
the  relationships  of  men,  one  to  another. 
But  I  believe  this  reaction  is  not  permanent 
and  is  in  reality  but  a  breathing  space  before 
the  determined  effort  of  intelligence  the 
world  over  to  propagate  itself  and  to  rule 
effectively  in  the  councils  of  men. 

Man  is  of  all  living  things  the  greatest 
Egoist,  and  the  more  ignorant  a  man  is  the 
more  overwhelming  is  this  spirit  of  Egoism. 
We  live  by  our  senses  and  all  mental  life 
is  developed  through  the  use  of  the  tools  of 
sense.  The  more  restricted  the  field  of  a 


man’s  observation  of  his  own  and  other 
lives  the  less  just  is  his  ability  for  compari¬ 
son  and  the  less  able  is  he  to  cast  up  any 
sort  of  mental  balance  sheet.  So  as  we  go 
down  the  scale  of  education  to  that  man  who 
cannot  read  and  deals  only  bare  handed  with 
the  physical  facts  of  life  about  bimself, 
just  so  do  we  go  up  the  scale  of  Egoism  and 
ignorance  and  narrowness.  This  is  but  nat¬ 
ural  as  the  physical  man  is  the  most  acute 
of  animals  and  the  only  one  that  learns  to 
talk  and  to  reason  consciously.  So  with 
the  restriction  of  any  real  field  for  compari¬ 
son  of  himself  with  other  men  such  a  man 
of  ignorance  is  constrained  to  feel  that  the 
Universe  revolves  about  his  own  mental 
powers  as  a  central  point  of  brilliant  light. 
But  to-day  in  these  United  States  we  are 
disagreeably  surprised  to  come  across  any 
man,  at  least  with  a  white  skin,  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  So  we  know  that  to-day  in 
the  English-speaking  world  at  least  the  seed 
bed  is  prepared  for  the  planting  of  the  seed 
and  the  cultivating  of  the  tender  green 
shoots  and  the  splendid  harvest  in  good  time 
of  the  fruits  of  universal  neighborly  con- 
sciousnes  and  a  true  and  dependable  “world 
mindedness.”  Every  thinking  man  should 
ask  himself  each  day  the  question:  “What  is 
it  that  I  need  every  day  to  promote  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  other  men?” 

To  answer  this  for  myself  I  have  to  con¬ 
sider  what  daily  contact  I  have  with  the 
world  without  my  doors.  I  have  my  pro¬ 
fessional  journals  that  deal  with  problems  of 
my  trade,  I  have  several  daily  newspapers 
that  acquaint  me  in  a  very  restricted  and 
tainted  way  with  the  daily  doings  of  my  city 
and  county  and  State  and  Nation  and  the 
World,  in  a  constantly  diminishing  perspec¬ 
tive.  I  have  most  of  the  weekly  and  monthly 
fiction  that  continues  to  interest  me,  and  I 
have  the  Literary  Digest  and  other  reviews 
that  serve  to  condense  news  and  politics 
for  my  convenience.  I  have  the  encyclo¬ 
pedia  and  various  books  of  history  and 
literature  which  are  not  so  modern.  I  believe 
that  my  contacts  are  above  the  average  of 
the  American  business  or  professional  man 
as  I  have  more  time  to  read  than  many 
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others.  But  I  feel  a  need  so  acute  that 
could  I  satisfy  it  I  would  gladly,  if  necessary, 
forego  all  these  others  that  I  have  mentioned. 
What  I  feel  that  1  am  literally  dying  to  se¬ 
cure  is  the  daily  or  weekly  or  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  of  some  international  uncensored 
truth-finding  body  whose  business  it  is  to 
•can  the  world  over  for  real  truth  of  per¬ 
manent  news  value  and  permanent  humani¬ 
tarian  interest  and  to  publish  it  in  a  simple 
fashion  that  will  appeal  to  my  mind.  That 
u  the  mental  food  that  I  am  starving  for 
to-day,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  it 
the  cost  would  be  a  minor  incident.  The 
work  of  getting  it  I  would  support  before 
•ny  other  obligation  outside  of  the  support 
of  my  own  family.  Is  the  satisfaction  of 
this  need  beyond  the  bounds  of  present-day 
possibilities.?  I  believe  not! 

Would  any  one  have  dared  to  say  before 
the  Washington  Conference  that  England 
and  France  and  Italy  and  the  United  States 
would  sit  down  together  and  deliberately 
agree  to  the  limitation  of  naval  armament? 
Yet  Mr.  Hughes’s  proposal  was  met  with 
courtesy  and  finally  carried  out  as  the  first 
definite  hopeful  step  toward  making  war 
unfashionable.  Would  it  be  any  more 
•tartling  for  this  government  to  invite  the 


other  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  conference 
to  settle  the  details  of  the  initiation  and  per¬ 
manent  formation  and  operation  of  just 
such  an  uncensored  international  truth¬ 
finding  body?  It  certainly  would  not.  A* 
long  as  the  mechanism  devised  was  truly 
representative  of  the  populations  involved 
and  to  be  supported  by  appropriation*  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  numbers  represented  in  each 
signatory  nation  and  was  devised  to  oper¬ 
ate  toward  a  universally  desired  end  and 
to  apply  justly  to  all,  what  honest  objection 
could  be  raised  to  stop  such  enactment?  In 
the  dissemination  of  the  truths  thus  gained 
all  the  twentieth-century  mechanisms 
could  find  their  proper  place.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  a  place  for  the  radio,  for 
the  moving  picture,  for  the  news  syndicate, 
for  the  exchange  of  lecturers  and  students, 
for  the  common  schools  and  colleges,  for 
the  pulpit,  the  theatre,  and  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  circuits,  in  fact  for  every  high-speed 
mechanism  for  teaching  and  entertaining 
that  we  now  have  at  command.  It  needs  a 
great  international  executive  educational 
body  to  do  the  work.  What  other  effective 
guarantee  of  peace  in  the  world  can  one  hope 
for  that  will  appeal  to  and  operate  on  one 
and  all  according  to  the  varied  taste  of  men? 


PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

A.  Laura  McGregor 


[Miss  McGregor  is  in  what  has  proved  a  remarkably  alluring  school.  Visiting  teachers  have 
thronged  to  it.  Rochester  now  offers  to  share  its  experience  and  the  wisdom  born  of  it  by  conducting 
a  summer  class  in  the  University  of  Rochester  looking  to  the  systematic  presentation  of  the  methods 


and  underlying  reasons  of  its  junior  high  schools.] 

The  immediate  popularity  of  any  edu¬ 
cational  movement  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  test  of  its  actual  worth. 
Like  similar  movements  in  the  fields  of 
economics,  sociology,  and  politics,  new  ven¬ 
tures  in  education  have  their  rise  and  their 
decline.  Adopted  with  zeal,  pushed  with 
vigor,  considered  temporarily  as  panaceas 


for  obvious  ills,  they  attract  a  certain  pass¬ 
ing  attention  and  then  are  forgotten  in  the 
deeper  currents  of  educational  advance. 
Students  of  education  have  learned  to  be 
cautious,  therefore,  in  their  acceptance  of 
new  systems  and  procedures.  The  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  which  has  characterized  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  in  the  last  two  decade* 
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challenges  every  development  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field  to  discover  whether  or  not  it 
is  in  harmony  with  proved  educational  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  actual  environmental  condi¬ 
tions,  and  with  those  great  trends  of  social 
advance  which  mean  eventual  progress  for 
community,  state,  and  nation. 

Movements  which  fail  to  satisfy  school¬ 
men  after  thoughtful,  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  are  sure  to  prove  sporadic  and  ephe¬ 
meral.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  recognized  by  trained  educationists  as  of 
real  significance  must  necessarily  command 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  the  teaching 
body  and  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
re-organization  of  the  educational  program 
in  terms  of  a  junior  high  school  unit  seems  to 
be  a  development  of  this  fundamental  type. 

The  junior  high  school  is  not  merely,  nor 
primarily,  an  administrative  device  to  re¬ 
lieve  congestion  in  smaller  schools.  It  is 
a  well-considered  plan  to  remedy  the  chief 
defects  of  the  grammar  school  eight-grade 
system,  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  mod¬ 
ern  educational  science.  The  grammar 
school  plan  stands  indicted  on  three  counts: 
(i)  its  undemocratic  attitude  toward  chil- 
dre»  not  attracted  by  the  traditional  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  course;  (2)  its  consequent 
failure  to  prevent  early  school  leaving;  (3) 
its  blindness  to  the  expanding  social  out¬ 
look  of  children  in  the  upper  grades. 

That  the  single  curriculum  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  grades,  leading  to  the  classical  high 
school  and  eventually  to  the  arts  course  in 
college,  was  neither  desired  nor  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  our  people  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  heavy  percentage  of  drop-outs 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  children,  discouraged  and  retarded 
children  trooped  out  of  the  schools  into  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  merest  fundamentals  of  a 
book  education  and  with  no  vocational  train¬ 
ing  to  help  them  make  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  field  of  work.  The  junior  high  school 
has  been  one  reply  to  the  criticism  that 
America  is  a  nation  of  seventh  graders. 
Varied  curricula,  guidance  programs,  a 
school  life  rich  in  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ing  all  types  of  ability,  have  awakened  both 
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children  and  parents  to  the  desire  for  longer 
schooling.  Statistics  prove  that  wherever 
junior  high  schools  have  been  established 
the  percentage  of  early  elimination  de¬ 
creases.  Children  who  formerly  left  school 
before  completing  eight  grades  are  now, 
with  advice,  encouragement,  and  even  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  when  necessary,  remaining 
to  complete  the  ninth  school  year  at  least 
and  to  go  further  if  possible. 

Having  largely  succeeded  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  children  in  school  for  a  longer 
period  through  offering  to  them  a  choice  of 
educational  pursuit,  the  junior  high  school 
has  set  itself  the  task  of  aiding  the  natural 
development  of  adolescence  in  the  field  of 
community  living  by  organizing  shared  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  social  activities.  Student 
governrnent,  student  clubs,  cooperative  un¬ 
dertakings  of  social  and  civic  importance 
have  afforded  that  training  in  responsibility 
and  cooperation  which  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
training  in  true  citizenship.  The  junior  high 
school  has  interpreted  its  function  literally 
as  a  training  ground  for  democracy,  and  stu¬ 
dent  participation  has  been  the  keynote  of 
its  work,  its  governmental  processes,  and  its 
recreative  activities. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  experiments 
in  junior  high  school  organization  and  junior 
high  school  life  has  been  carried  out  for  the 
past  nine  years  in  the  Washington  Junior 
High  School  of  Rochester,  New  York.  This 
school  has  a  student  membership  of  eighteen 
hundred  children.  There  congregates  daily 
within  the  walls  of  the  school-building  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  a  large  village 
and  presenting  as  many  diversified  problems. 
Vocational,  civic,  and  social  activities  are 
carried  on  as  in  the  larger  municipality,  and 
the  controlled  environment  of  the  school  is 
used  to  further  in  every  possible  way  the 
utmost  development  of  each  Individual. 

Technical,  academic,  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  general  curricula  are  offered.  Chil¬ 
dren  and  parents,  in  consultation  with  school 
counselors,  decide  upon  the  kind  of  training 
preferred  and  courses  are  chosen  accordingly. 
Such  choices  are  considered  exploratory, 
however,  and  opportunity  for  subsequent 
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change  and  crossover  is  made  possible 
through  the  inclusion  in  each  curriculum  of 
a  basic  group  of  fundamental  subjects. 

Although  children  are  necessarily  separ¬ 
ated  with  regard  to  curriculum,  the  spirit 
of  solidarity,  of  equality,  and  of  social  co¬ 
operation  is  never  forgotten  throughout  the 
three  years  of  junior  high  school  life.  Full 
participation  in  the  many  club  activities  of 
the  school  and  in  the  operation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  government  is  accorded  to  all  members 
of  the  school  community.  Nor  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  submerged  in  the  necessary  prac¬ 
tice  of  dealing  with  the  group.  The  home¬ 
room  teachers,  the  vocational  counselors,  the 
boys’  and  the  girls’  advisers,  the  physical 
directors,  and  the  school  nurse  carry  on  a 
type  of  personnel  work  within  the  school 
which  guarantees  to  every  boy  and  girl  a 
fair  chance.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Washington  Junior  High  School  to  be 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  student  body  that  each  one  will 
be  assured  a  real  opportunity  to  develop  in 
health,  mental  and  manual  power,  person¬ 
ality,  and  character. 

The  Washington  Junior  High  School,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  probably  been  the  most  visited 
public  school  in  the  United  States,  has  had 
constant  opportunity  to  check  its  procedures 
in  the  light  of  criticism  and  advice  from  the 
leading  educators  of  the  country.  While  it 
realizes  that  the  junior  high  school  movement 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  nevertheless  knows 
from  experience  what  successes  it  must 
conserve  and  what  pitfalls  it  must  avoid. 

To  the  great  gratification  of  the  faculty 
of  Washington  Junior  High  School,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  realizing  the  importance  to  Amer¬ 
ican  education  of  the  junior  high  school 
plan,  has  entered  into  cooperation  with  the 
school  to  conduct  a  six  weeks’  summer  in¬ 
stitute  for  teachers  in  junior  high  school 
education.  The  two  faculties  are  therefore 
presenting  in  the  summer  of  1925  a  study  of 
junior  high  school  work  in  all  fields,  of  which 
the  following  list  of  courses  is  indicative: 


One  hour  daily 

Observation  of  instruction  and  activities 
in  the  Washington  Junior  High  School 
under  supervision  and  direction. 

One  hour  daily 

Psychology  of  the  junior  high  school 

child . 20  days 

and 

Extra-curricular  activities  in  the  junior 
high  school . 10  days 

One  hour  daily 

Junior  high  school  theory 
or 

Junior  high  school  problems 
or 

Junior  high  school  administration 
One  hour  daily 

Supervision  in  the  junior  high  school 
or 

Special  methods  in  one  of  the  following: 
mathematics;  commercial  work;  general 
science;  English;  social  studies;  Latin;  vo¬ 
cational  education;  vocational  guidance. 

Collegiate  courses  outlined  will  be  paral¬ 
leled  by  observation  in  the  Washington 
Junior  High  School,  where  a  laboratory 
school  of  five  hundred  children  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  where  will  be  demonstrated 
every  type  of  junior  high  school  activity 
which  has  proved  its  value.  That  such  an 
institute,  developed  in  a  junior  high  school 
of  first  rank  and  accredited  by  a  university 
of  high  standards,  will  do  much  to  further 
the  spread  of  the  junior  high  school  move¬ 
ment  is  unquestioned.  The  interest  already 
manifested  throughout  the  country  in  the 
coming  summer  session  is  evidence  of  the 
deep  significance  attached  to  the  junior 
high  school  idea,  and  of  the  widespread 
realization  that  junior  high  school  organi¬ 
zation  is  in  harmony,  not  only  with  funda¬ 
mental  educational  principles,  but  with 
the  general  trend  of  our  national  develop¬ 
ment. 


PLATOON  SCHOOLS  AS  EDUCATIVE  PROCESSES 

C.  F.  Perrott 

[On  the  economic  value  of  the  platoon  plan  abundant  demonstration  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Perrott,  who  is  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  Stuttgart,  Arkansas,  goes  here  farther  than  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  device.  He  tests  it  as  a  medium  for  realizing  the  current  theories  of  what  education 
ought  to  do.  Wirt  and  Spain  have  both  read  it  and  pronounce  it  orthodox.  The  national  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  recommends  it  to  us  for  publication.] 


The  expansion  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  has  been  most  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
schools  must  function  in  the  normal  experi¬ 
ences  of  modern  life.  From  1775  to  1900 
the  number  of  subjects  taught  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  five  to  seventeen.  Careful 
observance  will  indicate  that  the  trend  has 
been  to  place  less  relative  value  on  the  tool 
and  content  subjects  and  more  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  subjects.  Viewed  from  the  angle  of 
the  child  and  his  needs,  the  school  has  be¬ 
come  a  new  institution,  for  education  is 
coming  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  life  experience 
and  inner  conviction  rather  than  a  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  accumulated  learning  of  the  past. 

When  the  Dame  Schools  flourished,  little 
heed  was  paid  to  professional  training  of 
teachers.  The  teachers’  limited  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  teaching  compelled  them 
to  teach  text  books.  Teaching  then  was  a 
process  of  revealing  the  race  experience  as 
presented  in  the  text  books  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  this  race  experience  through  memory 
drill. 

As  time  went  on,  the  study  and  research 
in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  child  study 
brought  about  a  change  in  attitude  toward 
the  child.  The  school  has  now  become,  to  a 
certain  degree  even  in  the  conventional 
school,  a  social  institution.  Through  com¬ 
munity  civics,  studies  in  science  and  indus¬ 
try,  study  of  community  health  problems, 
domestic  science  and  manual  training,  ex¬ 
perience  in  thrift  and  conduct,  developing  of 
manners,  partaking  in  plays  and  games  as 
well  as  redirection  and  reorganization  of  the 
older  subjects,  the  present  day  school  aims 


to  serve  in  social  and  individual  usefulness. 
To  carry  out  such  practice  the  attempt  is 
being  made  to  extend  a  sense  of  membership 
outward  to  the  life  of  the  state,  the  nation, 
and  even  world  civilization.  This  aim  is  not 
mere  knowledge  as  such,  but  experiences. 

All  this  expansion,  however,  to  meet  felt 
needs,  has  had  a  tendency  to  place  an  almost 
overwhelming  load  on  the  class-room  teacher 
and  our  present  method  of  school  administra¬ 
tion.  The  newer  viewpoints  in  education 
can  be  realized  through  a  well-balanced 
curriculum  and  an  organization  which  per¬ 
mits  their  being  carried  out.  I  believe  the 
platoon  school  offers  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  at  the  present  time.  . 

My  thesis  shall  be  that  the  platoon  school 
is  a  distinct  and  important  factor  in  the 
educative  process.  I  am  not  of  the  belief, 
however,  that  the  platoon  school  is  an  end 
in  itself.  It  simply  creates  an  opportunity 
for  an  enriched  curriculum  for  all  our  school 
children,  more  especially  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  moment  we  bring  large  groups 
of  children  together,  we  increase  the  richness 
of  social  relationships,  the  life  together,  the 
fuller  life.  The  platoon  school  provides  this 
integrating  force  each  day  of  the  child’s  life. 
Under  the  conventional  school  such  contacts 
are  the  exception,  under  the  platoon  school 
the  rule. 

I  am  further  impressed  that  the  educative 
process  is  the  learning  process.  The  past 
and,  I  daresay,  much  of  our  present  phil¬ 
osophy  treats  of  the  educative  process  as 
something  entirely  of  method  on  the  teachers’ 
part  and  the  arrangement  and  handling  of 
an  array  of  superimposed  objective  matter. 
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We  are  beginning  to  look  on  the  inside  to  see 
what  is  taking  place,  and  we  are  finding  that 
the  normal  experiences  of  children  are  often 
radically  different  from  what  we  are  seeking 
to  impose  on  them.  Teaching  of  present 
day  subject  matter  is  being  called  into  serious 
question  because  it  does  not  function  in 
present  experience. 

In  the  first  place  the  traditional  school  has 
caused  us  to  feel  that  education  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  “measured  off.”  We  have  made 
children  feel  that  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  school  was  a  distinct  and  separ¬ 
ate  achievement,  finishing  high  school  an¬ 
other,  and  winning  of  the  college  diploma  yet 
another.  We  “measure  off”  education  and 
thereby  make  it  comparatively  easy  for 
people  to  complete  it. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  only  one  fifth  of 
our  elementary  school  pupils  ever  reach  high 
school.  It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
dull  routine  of  our  elementary  school  is 
largely  responsible.  Whatever  other  causes 
may  prevail  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
We  have  provided  exceptional  opportunities 
to  those  in  our  secondary  schools,  but  to  the 
great  mass  of  elementary  school  children,  the 
enriched  curriculum  has  been  denied.  We 
object  to  referring  to  the  children  as  future 
citizens.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  are 
citizens  right  now.  For  that  reason  there 
must  be  placed  in  the  child’s  way  all  the 
opportunities  for  varied  development  in  such 
a  way  that  he  will  be  able  to  select  those 
activities  that  will  lead  to  a  richer,  fuller  life. 

In  the  platoon  school  the  shop,  laboratory, 
garden,  libraries,  dramatization,  plays,  and 
games  are  used  freely.  Dewey  says  of  this 
that  where  such  opportunities  exist  for  re¬ 
producing  life  situations  and  for  acquiring 
and  applying  information  and  ideas  in  the 
carrying  forward  of  progressive  experiences, 
we  have  real  thinking.  Such  thinking  is 
possible  where  besides  the  ordinary  class¬ 
rooms  we  have  playgrounds,  shops,  music, 
and  drawing  studios,  gymnasiums  and  in¬ 
timate  and  constant  contact  with  supple¬ 
mentary  community  activity  outside  the 
school  for  the  children.  In  such  manner 
we  can  conceive  of  education  as  a  constant 


reorganization  of  experience  in  such  a  way  as 
gives  ever  new  meaning  and  gives  the  agent 
ever-increasing  control  over  his  experiences. 

In  such  a  school,  I  believe,  we  will  find 
that  the  school  tends  to  become  a  miniature 
society.  Method,  purpose,  and  conscious 
understanding  take  the  place  of  the  kind 
of  docility  that  accepts  at  face  value  the  race 
experience  and  it  only  as  a  guide  to  further 
activity. 

The  platoon  school  emphasizes  the  broad 
method  as  against  the  narrow  method.  The 
conventional  school,  for  the  most  part  by 
means  of  its  hard  and  fast  courses  of  study, 
its  lock-step  system  of  promotions,  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  a  docile  individual,  seizes 
upon  some  anticipated  outcomes  and  insists 
on  securing  these  outcomes.  This  reduces 
method  to  a  mere  scientific  procedure  secured 
at  the  expense  of  individuality.  We  assign 
such  attributes  as  honesty,  cooperation  and 
promptness.  What  happens?  We  get  the 
German  “goose-step”  type  of  education. 

Under  the  broad  method,  which  the  pla¬ 
toon  school  is  designed  to  facilitate,  we  do 
not  secure  primary  outcomes  at  the  expense 
of  the  associate  and  concomitant,  but  rather 
through  the  auditorium,  shops,  playground, 
and  enlarged  opportunities  for  studying 
nature,  music,  and  literary  productions  we 
emphasize  the  whole  philosophy  of  life. 
These  advantages  tend  to  transform  the 
narrow  view  to  that  of  society  as  a  whole 
both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  pupil  is  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
behavior  pattern  of  the  group,  first,  because 
he  has  had  a  voice  and  share  in  formulating 
it  and  second  because  he  has  developed  a 
social  consciousness  that  leads  him  to  act  to 
greater  degree  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interest  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Dewey  says  that  education  is  in  itself  an 
end.  If  we  accept  this,  then  we  conceive 
of  education  not  as  perfection,  as  a  goal,  but 
as  an  endless  process  of  perfecting,  refining, 
and  growth.  Growth  itself  is  the  end.  Un¬ 
der  the  broad  method  the  test  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  institution  is  its  effect  on  continued 
growth.  The  wider  the  range  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  the  less  likely  will  educational 
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outcomes  be  contracted,  narrow,  and  in¬ 
dividualistic.  The  platoon  school  by  means 
of  its  enriched  curriculum  does  recognize  the 
need  of  the  broad  method.  It  permits  of  a 
wide  range  of  outcomes,  the  aim  being  that 
the  concomitant  outcomes  will  lead  to  a  richer 
life  and  an  enlarged  vision  of  society  itself. 

Again  the  platoon  school  emphasizes  the 
experience  or  learning  process,  the  conven¬ 
tional  system  the  teaching  process. 

Dewey  says  that  growth  is  not  something 
done  to  the  children,  it  is  something  they  do. 
The  platoon  school  shows  a  growth  of  this 
idea.  Experience  is  emphasized  as  against 
superimposed  subject  matter.  Here  the 
teacher  is  not  so  concerned  with  the  subject 
matter  in  itself  as  she  is  with  its  interaction 
with  the  learner’s  present  capacities  and 
needs.  The  problem  of  teaching  becomes 
one  of  directing  the  pupil’s  experiences  in  the 
direction  of  what  the  teacher  knows  to  be 
desirable. 

We  are  told  that  pupils  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  think  freely.  This  can  be  done  only 
where  experience  is  emphasized.  When 
thought  is  continually  hedged  in  by  author¬ 
ity,  courses  of  study,  the  four  walls  of  a 
class-room,  and  continual  silence,  thinking 
instead  of  being  encouraged  is  thwarted  at 
every  point. 

Civilization  itself  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux.  Yet  we  measure  it  oflF  and  study  it  in 
parts.  Where  objectives  are  set  up  arbitrar¬ 
ily  and  experiences  chosen  to  carry  out  these 
objectives  we  place  the  teaching  process  be¬ 
fore  the  learning  process.  If  we  are  to 
observe  the  learning  process  then  the  way  in 
which  learning,  not  teaching,  takes  place 
becomes  our  main  thought. 

The  auditorium  in  particular  oflfers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  free  thinking.  There  is  no  set  course  of 
study.  It  comes  from  the  experiences  of  the 
pupils  and  the  needs  of  the  community.  It 
is  never  the  same  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
It  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  just  as  the 
pupil’s  life  and  as  civilization  is.  Here  the 
pupil  learns  that  the  ideal  of  the  common- 
good  is  fundamental  both  to  individual  and 
to  social  progress.  He  also  learns  that  he 


owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  society  and  that 
he  can  repay  by  developing  his  own  powers 
and  capacities  for  the  common  good.  We 
are  reaching  the  point  where  training  as  such 
is  losing  its  importance.  The  platoon  school 
is  a  recognition  of  the  feeling  that  education 
is  but  a  cross  section  of  the  whole  life  and  that 
the  broader  view  really  and  truly  educates. 

Concluding  this  point:  Dewey  says  that 
full  education  comes  only  when  there  is  a 
responsible  share  on  the  part  of  each  person, 
in  proportion  to  capacity,  in  shaping  the  aims 
and  policies  of  the  social  groups  to  which  he 
belongs. 

The  development  of  the  platoon  school  is 
undoubtedly  in  great  part  an  outgrowth  of 
the  idea  that  extrinsic  subject  matter  does 
not  permit  of  the  fullest  life.  Doctor  Kil¬ 
patrick  is  of  the  opinion  that  since  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  is  an  institution  established  by 
society  for  the  education  of  children,  it 
would  seem  that  its  most  consistent  function 
would  be  to  provide  an  environment  that 
furthers  the  continuous  growing  of  its 
pupils — an  environment  that  affords  them 
practice  in  the  selection  and  successful 
realization  of  aims. 

If  this  is  our  aim,  then  the  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach  intrinsic  subject  matter,  the  closer 
we  come  to  purposeful  learning.  In  the 
average  conventional  school  we  find  quite 
the  contrary.  The  setting  up  of  objectives 
by  the  teacher  involves  too  much  control. 
It  places  on  the  teacher  the  responsibility 
for  starting  the  on-going  activity.  This 
reverses  the  learning  process.  Nearly  al¬ 
ways  the  most  desirable  learnings  cannot  be 
assigned  or  prophecied.  There  the  child  is 
prepared  for  adult  life  and  his  experience 
life  is  submerged. 

I  am  not  going  to  insist  that  the  platoon 
school  is  ideally  fitted  and  suited  to  carry 
out  this  philosophy.  At  the  present  time  it 
affords  the  nearest  approach  to  a  solution 
of  the  problem  that  we  have. 

Teaching  of  special  subjects  by  special- 
subject  teachers,  departmentalization  of 
other  work,  the  shops,  special  laboratories, 
music,  nature  study  and  library  rooms,  audi¬ 
torium,  gymnasium  and  playground  all  tend 
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to  enrich  the  field  of  possible  experiences. 
The  study  of  adult  life,  as  such,  tends  to  be 
submerged  and  purposeful  activity  and 
experience  are  elevated.  The  ideal  is  that 
the  child  should  have  every  day,  in  some 
form  or  another,  contact  with  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  activities  which  influence  a  well-rounded 
human  being.  There  is  a  minimum  of  adult 
guidance,  and  a  maximum  of  pupil  activity 
and  purposing.  Because  of  the  foregoing,  I 
am  impressed  that  the  platoon  school  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  educative  process. 

Criticisms  and  A nswers 

I.  Criticism:  The  platoon  school  em¬ 
phasizes  specialization  which  tends  to  make 
the  pupil  see  only  a  narrow  field.  This 
criticism  has  some  merit.  If  the  desired 
outcomes  of  education  are  a  well-rounded 
experience  and  outlook  on  life,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  extreme  specialization  has  a  tendency 
to  limit  the  view  point. 

However,  do  we  find  specialization  in  the 
sense  in  which  some  people  conceive  it.? 

The  platoon  school  is  organized  on  the 
basis  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  children 
leave  school  before  they  reach  high  school. 
Then  the  curriculum  must  be  arranged  to 
olfer  the  widest  variety  of  possibilities  to 
this  great  mass  of  citizens.  Some  will  take 
more  interest  in  one  activity  than  in  others. 
Experts  are  present  to  guide  those  activities 
into  purposeful  channels.  In  some  cases 
the  over-zealous  teacher  will  emphasize  her 
phase  of  work  at  the  expense  of  other  work, 
yet  this  possibility  is  minimized  by  the  wide 
range  of  activities  which  the  child  partakes 
in  on  every  hand  and  the  stimulation  to  a 
feeling  of  group  consciousness. 

This  same  criticism  leads  us  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  having  so  many  teachers  in  one  day. 
This  prohibits  the  close  teacher-pupil  con¬ 
tact  so  evident  in  the  conventional  school. 
If  we  are  to  measure  this  argument  in  terms 
of  the  present  holding  power  of  the  platoon 
school  as  against  that  of  the  conventional 
school  then  the  argument  immediately  falls 
down.  The  holding  power  of  the  platoon 
school  has  proved  by  investigation  to  be  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  conventional  school. 


If  our  aim  is  richness  of  experience,  and  a 
fuller  life  for  the  child,  then  certainly  the 
multitudinous  contact  with  various  teachers 
will  lead  to  that  richness  of  life.  Even  in 
adult  life  the  individual  who  travels  ex¬ 
tensively,  who  has  experiences  with  many 
personalities,  who  widens  his  range  by  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  many  instructors  in  collegiate 
and  graduate  work  is  experiencing  the  richer 
life.  As  adults  we  have  long  recognized  the 
truth  of  the  last  statement  but  are  unwilling 
for  the  most  part  to  apply  it  to  children. 

2.  Criticism:  The  platoon  school  gives 
too  much  freedom  to  the  pupil.  The  constant 
change  of  classes,  variety  of  courses,  and 
change  of  teachers  permitstoo  much  freedom. 

The  charge  does  not  constitute  anything 
serious.  The  pupil  does  experience  life  as 
it  really  is.  The  platoon  school  is  opposed 
to  confining  the  child’s  thought  and  experi¬ 
ences  exclusively  to  the  four  walls  of  a  class¬ 
room,  a  single  teacher,  or  to  printed  courses 
of  study.  It  permits  of  an  ever-widening 
range  of  experiences  that  will  increase  mean¬ 
ing.  It  emphasizes  the  learning  process  as 
opposed  to  the  teaching  process,  pupil  ex¬ 
perience  as  against  teacher  domination,  and 
present  living  as  against  adult  life. 

3.  Criticism:  The  enriched  curriculum 
can  be  obtained  under  the  conventional  system. 
The  curriculum  undoubtedly  has  been  en¬ 
riched  under  the  conventional  system  and 
the  limit  has  probably  not  yet  been  reached. 
What  difference  is  there  then  between  the 
two  plans?  It  is  purely  administrative. 
The  platoon  school  is  so  organized  that  it 
permits  of  the  program  of  the  enriched 
curriculum  being  carried  out  each  day  for 
the  great  mass  of  our  children  who  are  in  the 
elementary  school.  The  conventional  school 
teaches  physical  education  several  times  each 
week,  possibly  some  nature  study,  some 
public  speaking  for  the  select  few,  literary 
appreciation  courses  for  some,  but  the  pla¬ 
toon  school  provides  that  these  expression 
courses  are  an  integral  part  of  the  daily 
organization  and  are  open  to  everyone. 
This  the  conventional  school  does  not  do  and 
cannot  do  unless  it  adopts  the  organization 
of  the  platoon  school. 


ENGLISH  AND  THE  PH.D. 

Harry  T.  Baker 

(Whew!  An  exclamatory  sound  expressive  of  amazement  or  dismay.  The  World’s  Work  Maga¬ 
zine  has  from  the  beginning  had  a  belief  that  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  publish  every  month  some  article 
upon  Education  so  as  to  live  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  title.  Its  Editor  once  described  his  fre¬ 
quent  discoveries  of  promising  contributors  when  talking  with  this  or  that  professor  only  to  learn  when 
they  put  pen  to  paper  that  each  man  had  two  styles:  the  spoken,  natural, lively,  interesting;  the  written, 
wooden,  artificial,  impossible.  Professor  Baker,  who  conducts  courses  in  English  at  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,  himself  a  writer  acceptable  to  the  North  American  Review^  the  Outlook^  and  to  other  read¬ 
able  periodicals,  makes  a  diagnosis  of  this  situation;  he  names  the  ailment:  it’s  the  Ph.D.' 


"^HE  Ph.D.  degree  represents  a  train¬ 
ing  largely  scientific  and  therefore  na¬ 
turally  allied  to  the  natural  sciences. 
Its  value  in  the  sciences  I  do  not  presume 
to  discuss;  but  its  value  in  the  teaching  of 
English  is  more  than  dubious,  for  here  one 
must  take  account  of  the  emotions,  without 
which  no  literature  can  be  produced.  The 
Ph.D.  training  in  English  definitely  dis¬ 
courages  attention  to  the  emotional  ele¬ 
ments  in  literature.  It  consists  mainly  of 
a  study  of  linguistics  and  archaeology,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  such  authors  as 
Chaucer  and  the  somewhat  overrated  author 
of  Beowulf,  but  also  in  the  case  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  is  indicated  by  the  notes,  almost 
entirely  linguistic,  in  the  most  widely  used 
edition  of  the  dramatist.  Most  of  the  class¬ 
room  time,  in  a  majority  of  colleges,  is  taken 
up  with  a  laborious  discussion  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  language  and  its  differences  from 
present-day  English.  If  this  is  a  defensible 
method  of  study,  then  a  performance  of 
Shakespeare  must  be  largely  unintelligible 
to  a  modern  audience.  Even  professors 
would  generally  admit  that  this  is  not  true; 
yet  they  continue  and  defend  their  method 
of  instruction.  Let  us  thank  heaven  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  a  professor! 

The  culmination  of  the  Ph.D.  process  is 
a  thesis,  of  book  length,  characterized  by 
“original  research”  and  constituting  “a 
contribution  to  knowledge.”  How  valuable 
this  contribution  is  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  not  one  thesis  in  ten  is  ever  men¬ 


tioned  in  a  competent  treatise  on  the  same 
or  a  similar  subject  by  a  mature  and  thought¬ 
ful  scholar.  Columbia  University  requires 
the  publication  of  its  theses  in  the  field  of 
English;  but  most  universities  are  wise 
enough  to  let  these  masterpieces  blush  un¬ 
seen  in  typewritten  form  on  the  shelves  of 
the  academic  library  or  in  some  locked 
cabinet  thereof.  Few  are  distinguished  by 
any  literary  graces  and  still  fewer  by  any 
important  new  ideas.  The  problems  and 
the  authors  treated  are  generally  trivial, 
since  it  is  assumed  that  no  “contribution  to 
knowledge”  can  be  made  on  familiar  ground. 
There  has  been  a  change  of  heart,  however, 
of  recent  years,  marked  by  admittance  of 
subjects  from  American  literature  and  the 
modern  era  in  English.  Such  topics  as 
“William  Hazlitt  As  a  Critic”  and  “William 
Dean  Howells,”  the  former  a  Harvard  and 
the  latter  an  Illinois  thesis,  are  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times.  So  long,  however,  as 
proficiency  in  linguistics,  including  Old 
French,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Middle  English, 
is  made  the  chief  requirement,  rather  than 
a  minor  one,  for  a  Ph.D.,  we  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  being  too  hopeful.  The  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  Ph.D.’s  in  English  who  later 
turn  out  to  be  good  literary  critics  is  evidence 
that  not  many  men  of  literary  ability  enter 
the  race  for  the  precious  degree.  Most 
of  them  turn  to  creative  authorship  or  to 
editorial  labors.  Some  of  these  would  be 
willing  to  teach  if  university  presidents  in¬ 
vited  them.  They  might  be  less  “schol- 
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arly,”  but  they  would  be  more  inspiring  than 
Ph.D.’s. 

The  missing  characteristics  of  the  fledgling 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  best  shown  by  his 
often  pathetic  attempts  to  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  teaching  Freshman  composition. 
Frequently  he  has  to  teach  this  for  several 
years  before  being  promoted  to  the  delights 
of  misrepresenting  literature  to  undergradu¬ 
ates.  Since  his  doctorate  training  and  his 
natural  temperament  have  not  been  largely 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  good  English, 
he  finds  his  work  dull,  and  his  pupils  find 
it  duller.  The  Freshman  course  in  writing 
is  the  standing  joke  of  American  universities. 
The  middle-aged  doctors  are  not  required 
to  teach  it,  and  the  young  ones  teach  it 
badly.  Most  of  our  textbooks  for  the 
Freshman  course  are  badly  written,  for 
they  are  written  by  Ph.D.’s.  Their  style 
is  heavy  and  commonplace  and  no  spark  of 
animation  touches  their  pages.  I  am  often 
astonished  at  the  magic  by  which  some  good 
friend  of  mine  with  a  lively  personality  loses 
all  of  it  when  he  writes  on  the  problems  of 
writing.  It  has  become  a  tradition. 

A  successful  business  man  in  New  York 
once  told  me  that  if  he  ever  accumulated 
several  millions  he  would  give  at  least  one 
million  to  his  alma  maters  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  enable  her  to  hire  competent  in¬ 
structors  for  this  Freshman  course.  His 
own  undergraduate  knowledge  of  the  world, 
he  said,  was  equal  to  that  of  his  teacher. 
And  he  was  not  an  egotistical  man.  The 
course  at  Harvard  is  not  worse  than  that 
at  most  large  universities  and  is  probably 
better  than  the  average.  But  it  is  a  bad 
course.  And  it  is  a  bad  course  because  it 
is  badly  planned  as  well  as  badly  taught. 
Some  of  the  instruction  is  imparted  by 
graduate  students  whose  thoughts  are  cen¬ 
tered  chiefly  on  the  acquisition  of  a  Ph.D. 
Yet  these  students  need  the  money  and  are 
permitted  to  earn  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
undergraduates. 

The  drudgery  of  reading  student 
“themes,”  handwritten  and  often  partly 
illegible,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
newspaper  or  magazine  editor  who  reads 


typewritten  copy  is  blest  by  comparison. 
This  paragraph  is  dedicated  to  the  humble 
and  unknown  serfs,  myself  among  them, 
who  have  rowed  in  this  galley  1  Yet  if 
students  were  allowed  to  write  on  matters  of 
human  interest,  in  such  a  way  as  to  express 
their  personalities,  the  course  would  be  less 
schrecklich  both  to  them  and  to  their  teach¬ 
ers.  Naturally,  however,  such  a  course 
would  be  less  “scholarly”  and  therefore,  in 
the  eyes  of  pedants,  less  desirable.  In  some 
colleges.  Freshmen  are  even  taught  to  adorn 
their  pages  with  innumerous  footnotes,  as 
preparation  for  writing  a  future  Ph.D.  thesis 
or  a  learned  article  for  one  of  the  scholarly 
periodicals  which  never  pay  for  contribu¬ 
tions!  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  relation 
such  training  has  to  the  writing  of  plain 
English  for  sensible  purposes. 

Student  opinion  is  not  much  valued  by 
most  heads  of  English  departments;  but  I 
can  testify  from  experience  in  several  col¬ 
leges  that  this  opinion  is  not  highly  flattering 
on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  literature  or 
in  composition — with  the  significant  excep¬ 
tion  of  small  advanced  classes  in  composi¬ 
tion  taught  by  such  men  as  Dean  Briggs,  of 
Harvard,  whose  success  in  this  difficult  field 
was  recently  celebrated  by  a  gathering  of 
his  old  pupils  at  a  banquet  in  Boston. 
Many  of  them  are  now  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  writers.  This  is  the  best  possible 
testimony  to  the  universally  acknowledged 
fact  that  Dean  Briggs  is  not  a  pedant.  I 
mention  without  comment  the  additional 
fact  that  neither  he  nor  Professor  Copeland, 
of  Harvard,  is  a  Ph.D.  The  latter  con¬ 
ducts  a  course  in  writing  almost  equally 
famous. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Ph.D.  train¬ 
ing  in  English.?  I  have  had  complaints, 
many  of  them  bitter  and  all  of  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  acid,  during  several  years,  from 
Ph.D.’s  themselves.  They  have  reacted 
from  the  pedantry  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  and  are  making  themselves  into  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers  by  coming  to  the  realization 
that  teaching  is  primarily  a  human  problem 
and  not  a  scholarly  problem.  We  peda¬ 
gogues  are  teaching  students;  we  are  not 
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merely  teaching  a  subject.  I  remember  one 
university  professor  whose  pow'erful  person¬ 
ality  enlivened  his  classroom  even  when  he 
was  teaching  very  dull  and  profitless  ped¬ 
antry;  but  his  disciples  who  try  to  teach 
with  his  methods  and  without  his  person¬ 
ality  meet  wfith  very  dubious  success.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  college 
teaching  is  primarily  a  matter  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  personality  upon  pupils.  Mere 
scholarship,  especially  of  the  Ph.D.  va¬ 
riety,  is  not  enough.  Too  many  college 
professors  teach  by  cold  light;  they  illu¬ 
minate,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  warm. 
This  is  the  academic  temperament.  It  does 
not  exist  in  such  proportion  as  outsiders 
believe.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  pro¬ 
fessors  are  human,  and  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  have  a  sense  of  humor.  This 
leads  them  to  discard,  gradually  but  surely, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  baggage  with 
which  they  were  loaded  on  the  journey 
toward  the  Ph.D. 

The  fact  that  Ph.D.’s  are  human  is 
proved  by  their  contributions  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  to  various  American  magazines. 
No  training,  however  pedantic,  can  smother 
a  strong  personality.  At  this  very  moment 
Ph.D.’s  are  editing  magazines  as  well  as 
writing  for  them.  There  is  Dr.  Carl  van 
Doren,  of  the  Century.,  Dr.  Henry  Seidel 
Can  by,  of  the  Saturday'  Review,  Dr.  Stuart 
P.  Sherman,  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  literary  supplement.  Dr.  Mark  van 
Doren,  of  The  Nation,  Dr.  Wilbur  L.  Cross, 
of  the  Yale  Review.  Even  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale,  is  a  Ph.D. 
And  he  is  one  of  our  best  teachers  of  litera¬ 
ture.  He  does  not  run  true  to  type,  how¬ 
ever;  he  is  what  would  be  called  in  evolution 
a  sport!  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  of  Harvard, 
occupant  of  James  Russell  Lowell’s  chair  of 
literature,  does  not  wear  the  doctor’s  badge. 
He  has  been  a  successful  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly.  Professor  C.  T.  Winchester, 


of  Wesleyan,  was  another  notable  literary 
teacher  of  literature  who  was  devoid  of  the 
Ph.D.  A  few  others  could  be  mentioned, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  doctors  hold  the 
field.  In  most  universities  only  doctors  arc 
promoted  to  high  positions  and  comfortable 
salaries — if  any  professorial  salary  can  be 
called  comfortable.  At  one  great  university 
in  the  cow  pastures  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  attitude  to  young  professors  has  been 
informally  but  accurately  phrased  as  “Get 
a  Ph.D.  or  get  out!”  This  attitude  still 
represents  the  sentiment  of  most  uni¬ 
versity  presidents. 

Have  we  reason  to  be  profoundly  satisfied 
with  the  results?  Every  year  we  hear  mut- 
terings  or  whisperings  that  all  is  not  well 
with  the  college  world,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  English.  Young  people  come 
home  to  tell  their  parents  that  they  hate 
the  required  courses  in  English  and  many 
of  the  elective  ones.  The  trouble  is  that 
only  a  minority  of  Ph.D.’s  in  literature  have 
the  literary  temperament.  The  rest  are 
grammarians,  linguists,  and  scientists.  If 
this  seems  a  hard  saying,  let  someone  write 
a  reply  to  my  inadequate  presentation  of  the 
case  for  humanism.  It  is  a  case  which  is 
based  chiefly  on  conversations  wfith  Ph.  D.’s 
who  have  been  converted  from  their  sins 
and  have  come  to  see  the  light. 

I  shall  anticipate  one  objection  to  my 
remarks  by  admitting  that  English  remains 
a  popular  department  in  most  colleges.  I 
attribute  this  to  the  inherent  interest  of  the 
subject  itself  rather  than  to  excellent  teach¬ 
ing.  In  only  one  college  for  men.  Harvard, 
does  it  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is 
generally  eclipsed  by  Economics  and  by 
Social  Science.  The  great  manly  course  in 
most  men’s  colleges  is  Money  and  Banking. 
And  I  shall  merely  say  that  this  is  true  to 
the  note  of  our  American  life.  The  uni¬ 
versity  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  accurate  in 
registering  American  interests. 


Whenever  the  people  are  well  informed  they  can  be  trusted  with  their  own  government. 

— Thomas  Jefferson. 


NEED  THE  TEACHER  APOLOGIZE? 

H.  J.  Fenton 

(Walter  Hines  Page,  when  his  workshop  was  next  door  to  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  and  neighborly  conversationalist  there.  One  of  his  often  expressed  opinions 
given  to  the  teachers  was  that  the  only  considerable  people  who  fail  to  hold  public-school  teaching  in 
high  respect  are  public  school  teachers.  Professor  Fenton  ought  to  know.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
University  and  from  its  law  school.  For  twenty  years  he  taught  history,  constitutional  law,  and 
English,  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.] 


ONCE  I  heard  a  young  man  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  while  speaking  to  a 
group  of  other  people  on  a  matter  of 
civic  improvement,  say:  “I  am  only  a 
teacher,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can.” 
If  by  that  statement  he  meant  to  imply 
that  his  salary  as  a  teacher  naturally  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  doing  very  much,  I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  it;  but  if  he  meant 
that  because  he  was  a  teacher  his  power 
and  influence  were  therefore  limited,  then  he 
was  unnecessarily  apologetic. 

No  one  need  apologize  for  being  a  teacher. 
No  teacher  need  ever  speak  depreciatingly 
of  his  work  provided  it  is  the  best  that  he 
can  do.  One's  recompense  as  a  teacher  may 
not  be  large,  and  it  usually  is  not;  but  one’s 
opportunity  for  effective  work  and  service, 
and  hence  for  real  power  and  influence,  are 
limited  only  by  the  kind  of  man  or  woman 
the  teacher  is.  Character  tells  everywhere, 
and  in  no  profession  more  so  than  in  teach¬ 
ing.  For  teaching  is  a  profession,  perhaps 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  We  used  to  speak 
of  the  three  professions — law,  ministry, 
and  medicine.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  now 
to  speak  of  four,  and  the  world  now  recog¬ 
nizes  four.  They  are:  teaching,  ministry, 
medicine,  and  law.  I  name  them  here  in 
the  order  of  their  importance:  teaching  first 
because,  although  its  emoluments  may  be 
in  most  cases  small,  its  worth  to  civilization 
is  incalculable;  and  the  law  last  because, 
even  though  honor  and  great  personal  gain 
eome  by  that  profession,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  most  communities  could  profitably  dis¬ 
pense  with  many  of  their  lawyers.  Teach¬ 


ing  and  the  ministry  really  go  hand  in  hand 
in  service  to  the  world.  Every  strong  min¬ 
ister  is  in  a  very  genuine  sense  a  teacher; 
every  teacher  should  make  it  his  object  in 
life  to  minister. 

If  teaching  is  a  profession  then  those  who 
take  it  up  should  do  so  for  the  same  reason 
that  one  enters  the  ministry  or  the  practice 
of  medicine;  namely,  to  make  it  his  life  work. 
Too  many  teachers,  however,  adopt  the  pro¬ 
fession  temporarily,  making  it  a  mere  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  something  else  that  promises 
more  money,  or  fame,  or  political  prefer¬ 
ment.  Too  many  drift  into  teaching  for 
want  of  something  else  (not  better)  to  do, 
or  because  they  really  do  not  know  just 
what  they  want  to  do  or  just  what  they  are 
fitted  for.  Especially  is  this  noticeable 
among  young  men  and  women  just  out  of 
college.  Feeling  that  by  reason  of  their 
newly  acquired  education  they  are  at  least 
fitted  to  teach,  or  that  their  diplomas  en¬ 
title  them  to  teach,  and  being  usually  in  the 
need  of  ready  money,  they  get  low-salaried 
teaching  positions,  meaning  to  hold  them 
only  until  something  else  turns  up  that 
promises  better  returns,  or  until  they  have 
accumulated  money  enough  to  pay  for  a 
so-called  professional  education  or  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  start  in  business.  This 
tendency  and  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of 
teachers  do  contain  some  unable  persons 
possibly  gave  rise  to  that  pleasantry  by 
Shaw:  “All  those  who  can,  do;  those  who 
can’t,  teach.” 

This  aphorism,  however,  although  clever, 
falls  considerably  short  of  the  truth.  Prob- 
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ablj  the  teaching  profession  does  contain  a 
good  many  who  carCt;  it  also  contains  a 
goodly  number  of  those  who  can,  and  in 
reality  every  effective  teacher  has,  and 
necessarily  must  have,  qualities  that  would 
enable  him  to  forge  ahead  in  almost  any  line 
of  endeavor.  Successful  teaching  requires 
of  one,  besides  a  knowledge  of  his  special 
subject,  general  information  that  comes  from 
wide  reading  and  accurate  observation,  and 
the  constant  exercise  of  such  needful  traits 
as  tact,  energy,  persistence,  courage,  and  the 
willingness  to  work.  To  teach  successfully 
one  must  also  have  a  knowledge  of*  human 
nature  and  at  least  a  fair  sense  of  humor. 
He  must  have  furthermore  the  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  broadly  and  to  speak 
clearly;  in  other  words,  he  must  possess  the 
power  of  definition  quite  as  much  as  the 
advocate  pleading  at  the  bar  or  the  preacher 
discoursing  from  the  pulpit.  Such  persons 
are  not  necessarily  rare.  Most  of  us,  I 
think,  can  recall  as  we  think  of  past  school 
days,  some  man  or  woman  who  was  a  great 
part  of  all  our  best  and  highest  inspirations. 
If  this  is  true,  then  the  teaching  profession 
has  been,  and  it  still  is,  ornamented  by  men 
and  women  of  peculiar  force,  character,  and 
ability.  Had  these  persons  sought  other 
fields  for  honor  and  success,  honor  and 
success  very  likely  would  have  been  theirs, 
but  at  what  a  cost  to  civilization!  Would  it 
not  have  been  little  short  of  calamitous,  for 
example,  had  Mark  Hopkins  been  a  lawyer 
or  a  storekeeper? 

Teaching  is  therefore  a  high  calling,  a 
calling  which  demands  much  of  those  who 
would  succeed  in  it.  Merely  to  sit  behind 
a  desk  a  few  hours  each  day  and  to  ask 
desultory  questions  and  to  record  marks  in 
a  little  private  book — this  is  not  teaching, 
although  a  good  many  who  occupy  teaching 
positions  apparently  do  little  else  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  duties.  Neither  is  it  the  best 
kind  of  pedagogy  to  compel  a  student, 
through  the  exercise  of  that  police  power 
which  every  teacher  has  behind  him  more 
or  less,  to  perform  disagreeable  tasks  such 
as  memorizing  facts  which  to  the  student 
have  no  great  significance,  or  conning  les¬ 


sons  in  which  he  has  no  particular  interest. 
The  student  may  in  after  years  be  glad  that 
he  conned  those  lessons  and  acquired  those 
facts,  yet  the  mere  exercise  of  that  com¬ 
pelling  power  by  the  teacher  is  not  to  be 
highly  commended  as  teaching.  Teaching 
is  leadership  in  a  very  true  sense.  It  is 
inspiration.  It  is  the  art  of  waking  in  the 
student  a  great  zeal  for  study,  an  over¬ 
powering  desire  to  know  the  truth  and  a 
wish  to  live  aright.  The  boy  or  the  girl 
who  leaves  school  or  college  with  no  desire 
for  further  study  or  with  no  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  future  beyond  money,  fine 
clothes,  and  political  power  has  probably 
not  been  under  the  best  teachers.  Either 
such  a  person  is  beyond  the  reach  of  in¬ 
spiration,  which  is  almost  unthinkable,  or 
his  instructors  have  not  been  an  inspiring 
force.  If  the  profession  of  teaching  is  t® 
maintain  itself  at  the  head  of  all  professiont 
where  it  deservedly  belongs  then  its  mem¬ 
bers  should  aim  always  to  be  something  more 
than  quizz-masters,  book-worms,  or  petty 
policemen.  They  should  strive  to  be  leaders 
of  youth  in  a  great  crusade  against  ignor¬ 
ance,  bigotry,  narrow-mindedness  and  evil 
thinking. 

The  term  education  goes  back  to  the  latin 
educere,  but  the  teacher  who  belongs  in  the 
front  rank  of  his  profession  does  more  than 
merely  lead  out.  He  leads  in  and  to.  He 
imparts  something  of  genuine  value  to  his 
students.  It  may  be  knowledge  apart  from, 
or  auxiliary  to,  the  lessons  studied.  On  the 
fact  side,  a  teacher  may  be  of  very  great 
practical  help  to  any  class.  Information  is 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  boys  and  girls 
go  to  school,  and  the  teacher  who  can 
supplement  the  text-book  out  of  his  own 
reading  or  experience  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  school.  Still,  information  is  not  all 
that  a  student  should  get  out  of  his  school 
life.  It  is  what  he  is  after,  perhaps,  or  what 
he  and  his  parents  nine  times  out  of  ten 
think  he  is  after,  but  other  things  are  nobler. 
The  desire  to  read  good  books,  the  power  to 
think  straight,  to  reason  accurately,  the  wiH 
to  live  cleanly — these  are  higher  things  than 
the  mere  storing  up  of  information.  A 
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teacher  then  should  be  an  inspiring  force; 
he  should  touch  his  pupils  on  the  heart  side 
as  well  as  on  the  fact  side.  Boys  and  girls 
are  nothing  if  not  imitative,  and  on  the  whole 
are  naturally  receptive  to  good  influences. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  by  precept  and 
example  strive  to  rouse  right  desires  in  his 
pupils,  and  to  strengthen  their  powers,  alto¬ 
gether  misses  a  tremendous  opportunity. 
He  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  teacher. 
But  no  man-teacher  or  woman-teacher  can 
hope  to  accomplish  these  results  who  has 
not  the  habit  of  wide  reading,  who  does  not 
think  straight,  or  live  nobly. 

To  those  who  take  up  teaching  for  their 
life  work,  who  enter  the  profession  unre¬ 
servedly  and  with  a  whole  heart,  and  who 
are  reasonably  well  qualified  for  it,  to  those 
the  profession  pays  large  dividends.  Not 
in  money,  be  it  understood.  No  genuine 
teacher  answers  the  call  to  service  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  rich.  As  a  rule  teachers 
are  paid  rather  less  than  are  the  members 
of  any  other  profession,  unless  it  be  the 
ministry  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The 
dividends  are  in  other  things  more  satisfying 
to  the  true  teacher  than  mere  cash,  however 
desirable  and  necessary  mere  cash  may  some¬ 
times  be.  They  are:  opportunity  for  study, 
reading  and  research;  time  for  travel  and 
for  getting  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
other  people  and  the  profounder  secrets  of 
Nature;  the  honest  respect  of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  an  influence 
for  good  in  the  lives  of  a  legion  of  younger 
people.  The  forceful  teacher  is  always  a 
Btudent,  always  a  reader,  always  a  thinker, 
and  the  opportunity  that  such  a  one  has 
to  pursue  some  line  of  scholastic  endeavor 
while  teaching  is  surely  one  of  the  returns 
to  be  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 
In  a  sense,  one  is  just  beginning  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  with  the  commencement  of 
his  teaching,  a  course  from  which  one  never 


graduates  and  which  never  ends  until  death. 
The  occasional  holiday  and  the  longer 
summer  vacation  are  of  course  great  satis¬ 
factions.  They  are  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
cuperation  of  the  teacher’s  energy,  and  if 
properly  utilized  are  sources  of  great  power. 
To  have  the  respect  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  one  lives,  or  of  the  circle  in  which 
one  moves,  is  highly  gratifying,  to  say  the 
least,  and  the  worthy  teacher  always  has 
that.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  no  longer  the  village 
oracle,  or  the  repository  of  all  the  higher 
book  learning.  Education  has  well  nigh 
become  universal  since  the  days  of  Gold¬ 
smith  when 

....  Still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

In  any  community  of  which  a  teacher  may 
be  a  part  there  may  be  many  who  in  some 
departments  of  knowledge  are  considerably 
more  profound  than  he.  But  his  very  pro¬ 
fession  naturally  commands  respect.  The 
very  fact  that  one  is  an  educator  at  once 
classes  him  with  the  best  element  in  any 
community,  and  the  very  qualities  that  make 
one  a  good  teacher  elicit  consideration  every¬ 
where.  Finally,  just  as  the  gardener  finds 
infinite  pleasure  in  watching  the  small  shoot 
develop  into  the  plant  and  the  plant  put 
forth  flower  and  fruit  as  the  result  of  his 
labor  and  care,  so  the  teacher  should  get 
tremendous  spiritual  returns  in  seeing  the 
youth  through  his  leadership  grow  into 
strong  manhood.  These  are  the  intangible 
returns  for  teaching.  If  in  addition  the 
teacher  can  command  at  least  a  fair  living 
wage,  that  is,  enough  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  reasonable  comfort,  to  lay  by  something 
for  the  future,  to  surround  himself  with 
companionable  books,  and  to  see  a  little  of 
the  world,  then  he  need  not  repine.  He  may 
not  die  rich,  but  he  should  die  happy.  He 
need  never  apologize  for  being  a  teacher. 


Fellow  citizens  exercise  toward  one  another  the  benevolent  feelings  of  friendship;  let  that 
unity  of  sentiment  which  is  shown  in  the  fields  be  equally  animating  in  our  councils. 

— ^Jonathan  Masok. 


RESECTIONING  STUDENTS  ACCORDING  TO  EFFICIENCY 

A.  A.  Shapiro 


[Forty  years  have  passed  since  Doctor  Charles  Eliot  began  exhorting  for  the  semi-annual  promo¬ 
tion  of  pupils.  Thirty  years  ago  Latin  Instructor  Daniels  in  a  favorite  private  school  in  Boston  was 
regrading  and  regrouping  boys  once  a  month.  Professor  Shapiro,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
treats  of  this  practice  in  college  grades.] 


A  BOUT  three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
teacher  meets  his  beginning  class 
J.  JL  for  the  first  time,  he  makes  a  reap¬ 
portionment  of  his  students  in  three  divi¬ 
sions, — fast,  intermediate,  and  slow.  He 
retains  the  fast,  let  us  say,  and  places  the 
other  two  sorts  with  other  instructors  in 
the  same  subject,  they  giving  him  their  best 
and  taking  the  culls.  The  purpose  is  to 
advance  the  brighter  students  according  to 
their  potential  rate  of  progress,  and  to  let 
the  slower  proceed  at  their  own  gait.  The 
prime  consideration,  of  course,  is  the  fullest 
and  appropriate  development  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  according  to  his  endowment. 

There  is  much  logic  in  this  arrangement, 
for,  with  sections  formed  haphazard  and 
pupils  apportioned  according  to  schedules 
they  themselves  initiate,  there  is  no  scien¬ 
tific  attempt  at  exact  classification.  The  in¬ 
structors  feel  that  they  are  not  keeping  up 
with  the  movement  of  the  times;  that  there 
is  too  little  efficiency.  The  individual  in¬ 
structor  is  handicapped  in  having  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  of  material,  which  can  be 
handled  only  in  routine  fashion,  without  the 
rapid  and  clean-cut  results  coming  from 
uniformity  of  subjects  and  preparation.  But 
with  students  resectioned  three  weeks  or 
so  after  each  term  starts,  there  is  a  conscious 
and  concerted  effort  toward  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency,  and  toward  removing  the  hobbles 
from  the  more  fit  by  affording  them  a  larger 
opportunity  to  go  ahead.  At  the  same  time, 
the  slower  are  not  handicapped  by  being 
grouped  with  the  intellectually  more  gifted. 
The  better  students  actually  go  ahead  faster; 
the  slowerdo  not  seem  handicapped,  and  they 
are  in  a  less  disturbing  class  atmosphere. 


In  connection  with  a  scheme  of  resection¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  questions  naturally  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  When  the  students  com¬ 
plete  their  first  term  or  first  year  of  the 
subject  in  the  most  efficient,  intermediate, 
and  least  efficient  sections,  what  process  of 
equalization  is  going  to  occur  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  term  or  year?  Will  there 
still  be  more  efficient  and  less  efficient  sec¬ 
tions?  Or  if  there  are  not  enough  students 
to  make  up  such  sections,  or  if  the  difficulties 
of  time  schedules  can  not  be  overcome,  what 
differential  can  be  utilized  so  that  the  new 
readjustment  will  not  prove  to  be  insur¬ 
mountable? 

Even  during  the  functioning  of  classes  as 
rearranged  and  before  later  ensuing  dif¬ 
ficulties  arise,  certain  psychological  prob¬ 
lems,  none  the  less  real  because  of  their 
immateriality,  must  be  met.  The  slow,  the 
less  well  prepared,  the  subnormal,  the  un¬ 
willing,  the  resisting,  the  lazy — these  all 
realize  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  class 
they  are  in,  they  are  inferior.  Many  of 
them  want  to  enter  the  “bonehead’*  or 
“lameduck”  sections.  The  work  there  is 
slower;  one  does  not  have  to  do  the  same  high 
standard  of  work  in  order  not  to  be  conspicu¬ 
ously  stupid.  And  it  is  disheartening  for 
such  serious  students  as  may  be  naturally 
slow  and  cumbrous  in  their  mental  processes 
to  be  marked  out  as  of  the  subnormal  or  slow 
groups.  The  natural  enthusiasm  they 
might  catch  from  quicker  classmates  is 
always  wanting;  they  become  discouraged; 
and  they  must  accustom  themselves  to  two 
different  teachers  in  each  term. 

In  spite  of  such  objections,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  slow  are  a  drag  on  a  class 
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where  high  efficiency  is  wanted.  The  in¬ 
structor  in  his  work  can  only  figure  out  the 
median  of  the  class,  gauge  the  pace  and 
quality  of  work  which  the  mythical  average 
student  of  his  class  must  or  should  do.  “  Ef¬ 
ficiency”  is  the  slogan  of  the  day.  Yet  so  is 
“democracy.”  Are  teachers  alone  to  aban¬ 
don  “normalcy,”  the  dead  level,  for  an 
aristocracy  of  erudition? 

The  matter  leads  to  a  larger  question. 
For  whom  is  the  college,  the  university,  the 
large  state  institution?  Should  there  be 
limitations  of  learning  or  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence?  Or  should  the  doors  be  opened  with¬ 
out  any  artificial  barriers  to  all  state  citizens 
who  may  apply?  Is  a  university  (a  state 
university  especially)  a  “Sears-Roebuck  in¬ 
stitution,”  to  sell  to  any  who  may  apply? 

It  might  be  better  frankly  to  answer  the 
question  implicit  in  all  this  rather  than  juggle 
incidental  problems  with  the  help  of  catch- 
phrases.  It  may  be  that  there  are  too  many 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  and 
that  the  administrative  and  teaching  bodies 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them  all. 
However,  limitation  of  numbers  is  hardly 
more  intelligent  than  the  attempted  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  immigration  problem  by  the 
quota  system.  Moreover,  universities,  like 
great  industrial  enterprises,  can  not  scrap 
overnight  existing  capital  investment  in  a 
plant  for  new  devices,  nor  are  they  more 
willing  to  abandon  a  policy  of  easy  expan¬ 
sion  for  one  of  retrenchment. 

At  bottom,  then,  the  problem  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  providing  sufficient  accommodation 
for  all  those  who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  a 
higher  education.  Now  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  that  every  individual  who  wants  and 


who  is  in  some  measure  capable  of  handling 
a  college  education,  should  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  satisfying  his  desire  for  higher 
training.  But  equality  of  opportunity  does 
not  mean  equality  of  fitness.  More  impor¬ 
tant  and  far-reaching  differences  of  intellec¬ 
tual  quality  exist  among  individuals  of 
college  age  than  exist  among  individuals 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  To 
take  this  fact  and  make  it  the  basis  of  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  curricula  in  one  particular 
university  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  students 
attending  that  university.  For  in  that  uni¬ 
versity  there  obtains  a  certain  standard  of 
attainment  of  scholarship,  and  it  is  by  that 
standard  of  attainment  that  graduates  are 
measured.  Each  student,  accordingly,  in 
signifying  his  intention  to  enter  that  uni¬ 
versity,  ipso  facto  signifies  his  willingness 
to  subscribe  to  its  particular  standard.  Re¬ 
division  of  students  into  more  or  less  favored 
sections,  therefore,  is  a  form  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  harmonizes  ill  with  our  profes¬ 
sions  of  democracy  in  education. 

A  better  though  less  mechanical  sorting 
of  students  is  that  brought  about  partly  by 
entrance  requirements  calling  for  a  high 
level  of  scholarship  and  intelligence,  but 
more  particularly  by  the  reputation  which 
each  university  makes  for  itself,  on  which 
it  lives.  Almost  every  state,  certainly  each 
section  of  the  country,  is  endowed  with  a 
considerable  number  of  institutions  of  col¬ 
legiate  grade.  From  this  number  prospec¬ 
tive  students  elect  their  college  for  en¬ 
trance.  Once  they  have  made  their  selec¬ 
tion,  the  best  the  college  has  to  offer  must 
be  left  open  to  them  without  reserve,  theirs 
to  stand  or  fall  by  their  choice. 


To  one  strong  race  all  races  here  unite; 
Tongues  melt  in  hers;  hereditary  foemen 

Forget  their  sword  and  slogan,  kith  and  clan; 
’Twas  glory,  once,  to  be  a  Roman; 

She  makes  it  glory,  now,  to  be  a  man. 


— Bayard  Tayloe. 


AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


A  FRESH  PROMINENCE.— Randall 
Condon’s  suggestion  that  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  American  public-school  superin¬ 
tendents  in  Cincinnati  ought  to  close  with  a 
whole  day’s  attention  to  the  educational 
mission  of  beauty,  thus  sending  the  masters 
back  to  work  with  a  fresh  emphasis  upon 
the  great  gospel  of  art,  was  a  timely  and 
happy  one.  These  are  the  men  to  be  con¬ 
verted.  Although  in  our  minds  and  per¬ 
sons  we  superintendents  have  long  presented 
a  constant  lesson  in  pulchritude  we  have  not 
been  notably  attentive  to  the  claim  of  aes¬ 
thetics  as  an  essential  rather  than  an  inci¬ 
dental  part  of  public-school  service.  Smith- 
town  employs  an  art  director  largely  because 
Jonesville  has  just  added  one;  but  Superin¬ 
tendent  Brown  knows  little  about  the  course 
and  often  seems  to  care  less.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  us  older  ones.  Our  dip¬ 
lomas  tell  us  we  are  bachelors  or  masters  of 
arts,  though  of  what  arts  we  would  be  sore 
put  to  it  to  tell.  My  college  mathematics 
had  no  art  in  it,  nor  my  language,  nor  his¬ 
tory.  These  and  a  round  of  sciences  made 
up  my  quadrennium.  To  introduce  the 
rather  hard-boiled  company  at  Cincinnati 
to  Lorado  Taft  with  his  gospel  of  beauty,  to 
Antoinette  Hollister  with  the  marvelous 
work  of  Professor  Cizek’s  Vienna  school 
children,  and  to  put  in  the  convention  hall 
the  extensive  display  of  school  arts  from 
all  over  the  country,  was  to  turn  a  refreshing 
stream  upon  the  desert  that  needs  it.  The 
art  teachers,  bless  them,  have  been  con¬ 
vening  and  exhibiting  for  themselves  many 
years.  But  an  art  teacher  returning  full  of 
the  inspiration  of  an  art  congress  has  too 
often  a  superintendent  too  busy  to  give  the 
needful  authoritative  push  that  will  send 
the  improvement  on  its  successful  way. 
The  Cincinnati  convention  gave  to  art  a 
prominence  never  before  attempted  by  the 
department  of  superintendence. 


WHY  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  NEG¬ 
LECTS  ART. — Nobody  has  argued  that 
art  should  be  a  mere  incident  of  schooling. 
It  happens  so  without  argument.  She  has 
been  accepted  as  a  step-child  because  none  of 
us  took  the  trouble  to  investigate  her  true 
kinship.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  active 
review  of  our  whole  education  theory.  Our 
orators  and  our  book-writers  are  going  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  our  social  and  political 
scheme  and  reminding  us  that  the  purposes 
of  our  democracy  were  stated  in  connection 
with  definite  proposals  to  achieve  them 
through  a  system  of  free,  universal,  public 
schools.  Liberty  seemed  so  imminent  a 
need  in  ’76;  the  danger  of  losing  it  from 
encroachments  of  powerful  nations  appeared 
so  real  for  a  generation  afterwards,  that 
some  of  the  other  designs  of  the  Fathers 
sank  into  the  background.  The  theory  that 
government,  and — by  an  American  conse¬ 
quence — schools,  are  instituted  to  give  all 
men  under  it  a  right  to  life,  was  never 
stressed  in  any  educational  literature  or  con¬ 
vention  I  can  recall  until  during  the  past 
few  years.  Now  I  hear  it  even  at  the  cross¬ 
roads.  Every  child’s  right  to  a  full  life, 
including  the  expanse  secured  from  health, 
beauty,  music,  literature,  nature,  art,  is 
declared  a  mission  of  the  public  school.  I 
hear  Edward  Howard  Griggs  and  Henry 
Turner  Bailey  and  lesser,  but  no  less  fer¬ 
vent,  apostles  preaching  this  up  and  down 
throughout  the  earth.  I  hear  them  saying 
that  ^the  shackles  of  the  materialistic  life 
are  broken  by  the  awakening  of  the  sense 
of  beauty  so  that  art  is  rightly  proclaimed 
the  liberator. 

It  seems  logical  to  argue  that  a  nation 
founded  to  secure  to  man  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  a  nation  proposing 
to  secure  this,  as  the  Founders  proposed, 
through  public  education,  must  make  much 
of  art  in  its  schools.  This  would  establish 
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the  neglected  step-daughter  as  a  full,  legi¬ 
timate  sister  of  Reading,  Writing,  and 
Arithmetic. 

AN  OLD  TIE  BETWEEN  ART  AND 
SCHOOL. — Cincinnati  is  a  singularly  suit¬ 
able  place  in  which  to  celebrate  so  happy  a 
recognition.  Not  only  has  the  Queen  City 
been  a  real  art  center  for  two  generations  but 
the  ornament  of  a  State  officially  dedicated 
to  happiness.  For  did  not  Edward  Carring¬ 
ton  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  to¬ 
gether  with  Silas  Dane,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  drew  the  ordinance  for  the  Ohio  Coun¬ 
try,  and  did  not  the  Continental  Congress 
which  confirmed  that  law  enact  that  within 
this  region  there  should  be  forever  encour¬ 
aged  that  which  is  “necessary  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind”?  There  is  no  stretch  of 
argument  necessary  to  show  that  at  least 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  Minnesota  are  required  by  their 
ancient  law  to  encourage  this  particular 
pursuit  which  “puts  a  happy  world  of  its 
own  creation  in  place  of  the  meaner  world 
of  common  days.”  The  persuasive  orator 
of  the  Cincinnati  meeting,  Lorado  Taft,  set 
up  happiness  as  a  straight  school  duty. 
The  sincere  artists  of  the  world  have  given 
mankind  works  which  are  perpetual  sources 
of  joy.  These  men  make  living  less  forlorn. 
They  touch  that  instinct  in  every  man  which 
leads  him  to  hunger  for  and  to  admire  the 
beautiful.  More  and  more  the  material  ap¬ 
petites,  the  avaricious,  the  ordinary,  have 
crowded  into  school  in  the  form  of  book¬ 
keeping,  salesmanship,  or  thrift,  joining  with 
a  group  of  mechanical  operations  devoted  to 
grammar  or  language  or  tool-work  relieved 
by  interpolations  of  sciences,  in  which  the 
beauty  element  is  difficult  to  find.  A 
warped,  distorted  humanity  inevitably  re¬ 
sults  from  this  one-sided  regimen.  Young 
life  perpetually  rebels  against  it,  seeking 
satisfaction  elsewhere,  instinctively,  blindly. 
Whatsoever  things  are  lovely  have  too  long 
been  neglected  among  the  means  employed 
to  nurture  our  manhood.  In  the  course  of 
study  given  me  with  which  I  am  to  train 
^merican  personalities  there  is  too  large  a 


proportion  of  the  real,  the  solid,  the  exact, 
the  inevitable,  the  indisputable.  But  the 
origin  of  the  arts  is  ideal.  Their  object  is 
the  glorification,  the  elevation,  and  the  con¬ 
solation  of  the  spirit. 

HAPPINESS  AND  SIN.— A  wizened 
moral  sense,  traces  of  which  persist  in  school 
circles,  linked  pleasure  with  sin  and  aimed  to 
banish  both  from  the  doings  of  mankind. 
A  more  cheerful  morality  extending  among 
us  would  seek  eradication  of  sinful  pleasures 
by  the  substitution  of  refining  and  elevating 
ones.  In  any  city  two  generations  old  the 
schoolhouses  erected  before  1870  are  pre¬ 
vailingly  ugly.  School  was  admittedly  a 
place  of  correction.  In  Cincinnati,  in  Win¬ 
chester,  in  Evansville,  there  are  some  pub¬ 
lic  temples  of  teaching  that  preach  beauty  to 
every  passer  by  and  promise  happiness  to 
every  child  who  comes  in.  Edward  McClain 
of  Greenfield,  Ohio,  has  given  his  town  an 
art  center  in  the  form  of  a  public  school  in 
which  are  paintings,  pictures,  statuary,  tiles, 
and  vases.  Asked  what  his  idea  is,  he  said, 
“I  understand  the  makers  of  America  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  con¬ 
cern  they  organized,  entitled  The  United 
States,  was  a  happier  community  than  hith¬ 
erto  known.  I  consider  it  the  civic  duty  of 
every  American  to  add  to  the  happiness  of 
that  part  of  the  community  nearest  to  him 
the  most  that  he  is  able.  As  the  purpose  of 
works  of  art  is  the  joy.  and  refreshment  of 
man,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  make  use 
of  this  means  in  our  town  in  connection 
with  its  schools.” 

THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 
AS  A  HAPPINESS  PROMOTER.— So,  it 
is  “the  civic  duty  of  every  American  to  add 
to  the  happiness  of  that  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  nearest  him.”  Circumstances  put 
a  school  superintendent  in  a  place  of  great 
opportunity.  A  distinctly  important  por¬ 
tion  of  a  community  is  put  under  his  power¬ 
ful  influence.  There  is  no  one  man  in  any 
town  who  can  secure  this  higher  happiness 
for  so  many  persons  as  he.  In  the  direction 
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of  making  every  new  schoolhouse  in  its  out¬ 
ward  aspect  a  lesson  in  beauty  of  form,  pro¬ 
portion,  and  color,  the  school  superintendent 
has  become  generally  converted  through  the 
influence  of  some  half  a  score  persistent  and 
talented  school  architects.  To  undertake 
directly  and  persistently  that  every  child’s 
occupancy  of  .a  beautiful  place  shall  be 
enhanced  by  well-directed  contact  with 
other  art  influence  is  the  next  duty  of  the 
school  manager.  The  mission  should  not 
be  left  to  the  art  director.  As  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  enquiry  of  and  encouragement  to 
this  refining  service  can  be  given  by  a 
superintendent  as  he  gives  to  other  funda¬ 
mentals.  Whoever  has  tried  it  testifies  that 
it  pays. 

GETTING  DOWN  TO  PARTICULARS. 
— What  are  the  pictures  in  your  school? 
What  are  you  planning  to  do  with  the  in¬ 
artistic,  unlovely  ones  which  families  moving 
away  cared  not  to  be  burdened  with,  and 
therefore  presented  to  the  principal?  New 
York  has  a  Municipal  Art  Committee  whose 
approval  must  be  given  before  any  art  work 
can  be  displayed  in  any  schoolhouse,  park, 
or  public  building.  The  Chicago  Public- 
School  Art  Society,  which  has  donated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pictures  to  schools,  now  asks  that 
collections  long  in  schools  be  inspected  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  those  which  are, 
it  says,  as  deleterious  as  are  examples  of 
false  syntax,  jazz  music,  and  bad  manners. 
What  use  do  you  make  of  the  best  pictures 
in  your  school?  Have  you  a  program  of 
discussion  by  which  the  examples  which 
generous  persons  have  given  you  are  used, 
arc  looked  at,  and  have  their  excellencies 
discovered?  How  often  are  children  found 
looking  at  the  pictures  which  hang  in  your 
corridors?  What  provisions  are  made  in 
your  new  buildings  for  mural  decorations  or 
for  a  neighborhood  art  gallery  in  which 
loans  of  paintings  or  of  engravings,  or  of 
prints  can  be  exhibited?  Ellas  Silberstein, 
principal  of  the  Jonas  Bronck  public  school. 
New  York;  William  McCarthy,  of  the 
Knowlton  School;  Mary  Bergen,  of  the 
Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  School;  cooperated  with 


the  citizens  of  their  neighborhoods  and  now 
have  upon  the  walls  of  classrooms  and 
assembly  halls  beautiful  mural  paintings 
symbolizing  the  aflPection  of  good  people  for 
the  schools.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
school  people  of  Wichita,  Bowling  Green,  or 
Selma  should  neglect  to  secure  a  similar 
contribution? 

LISTENING  OR  LIFTING.— Every  su¬ 
perintendent  in  the  Cincinnati  meeting  ap¬ 
plauded  Mr.  Taft,  Miss  Hollister,  Mr. 
GrafF,  Mr.  Hesser,  and  Mr.  Condon,  when 
they  dilated  on  the  mission  of  the  school  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  pure  happiness  through 
art.  Every  similar  assembly  gives  acclaim 
to  Edward  Howard  Griggs  and  to  Henry 
Turner  Bailey  who  are  in  high  demand  for 
educational  conventions.  Now  comes  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  with  a  purpose  to 
push.  It  will  put  trained  investigators  to 
ascertain  how  many  bushels  of  this  gospel 
seed  are  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  neglect, 
how  many  wither  away  because  they  have  no 
root,  how  many  are  choked  by  the  thorns 
of  traditional  school  subjects,  and  how  many 
are  bringing  forth  fruit.  If  any  reader  of 
this  Review  is  in  doubt  as  to  where  the 
harvest  is  a  hundredfold,  sixty  fold,  thirty 
fold,  he  may  set  it  down  in  his  note  book 
that  the  art-and-happiness  influence  in 
schools  is  most  productive  in  those  systems 
in  which  the  superintendent  is  pushing  it, 
not  merely  looking  on. 

OUR  PICTURES.— The  attempt  of  well- 
meaning  citizens  to  further  in  America  the 
beautification  of  school  buildings  by  per¬ 
manent  mural  paintings  especially  executed 
for  the  specific  purpose  found  expression  in 
the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  school  Super¬ 
intendents  in  William  Vogel’s  small  exhi¬ 
bition.  He  asked  each  of  the  cities  which 
have  examples  of  such  art  to  lend  bromide 
enlargements  of  photographs  of  them.  He 
made  a  good  beginning.  It  is  a  movement 
that  appeals  whenever  known.  School  archi¬ 
tects  are  beginning  to  plan  spaces  for  murals 
in  school  houses.  One  painting  in  such  a 
space  with  the  significant  label  “Presented 
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by  the  Evanston  Woman’s  Club,”  while 
hungry  spaces  gape  on  each  side  of  it, 
preaches  a  silent  lesson  in  public  service 
which,  sooner  or  later,  brings  results.  The 
Rotary  Club,  the  guild  of  the  automobilists, 
or  private  citizens,  become  conscious  of  a 
longing  to  fill  the  voids.  Churches  have 
long  practiced  this  gentle  art  of  suggestion. 
School  is  a  civic  church  able  to  preach  a 
gentle  and  refining  service  of  beauty  five 
days  a  week  instead  of  one.  Charles  B.  J. 
Snyder,  when  he  planned  the  Washington 
Irving  School,  New  York,  made  sixteen 
empty  lunettes  in  its  beautiful  entrance  hall. 
John  W.  Alexander,  the  painter,  showed 
them  to  Mrs.  Edward  Harriman.  That 
gracious  gentlewoman  thought  them  bare 
and  staring.  She  commissioned  Barry 
Faulkner  to  read  the  books  of  the  genial 


genius  of  Sunnyside  and  from  them  to  se¬ 
lect  subjects  for  illustration.  A  score  of 
public  schools  in  New  York  city  now  have 
under  way  organized  plans  whereby  citizens 
are  putting  murals  in  their  schools.  You 
might  lend  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  marking  it,  to  the  generous  citizen 
of  your  town  who  wants  to  put  a  memorial 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 


A  Correction: 

The  photograph  of  Sherwood  D.  Shank- 
land  which  was  published  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  for  February,  1925,  is  a 
copyrighted  picture  and  should  have  been 
credited  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright, 
Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D,  C. 


The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  the  basis  of  our  system.  We  confer  on  no  man  peculiar 
privileges.  As  each  man’s  interests  are  safest  in  his  own  keeping,  so  the  interests  of  the 
people  can  be  best  guarded  by  themselves. 

— George  Bancroft. 


Our  native  song, — our  native  song. 

Oh,  where  is  he  who  loves  it  not.? 

The  spell  it  holds  is  deep  and  strong. 
Where’er  we  go,  whate’er  our  lot. 

Let  other  music  greet  our  ear 
With  thrilling  fire  or  dulcet  tone. 

We  speak  to  praise,  we  pause  to  hear, 

But  yet — Oh,  yet — ’tis  not  our  own. 
The  anthem  chant,  the  ballad  wild, 

The  notes  that  we  remember  long, — 
The  theme  we  sing  with  lisping  tongue, — 
’Tis  this  we  love, — our  native  song. 


Eliza  Cook. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW 
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[In  accordance  with  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence,  National  Education  Association,  the  Educational  Review  presents  each  month  news 
and  official  announcements  of  the  department.  Executive  Secretary,  S.  D.  Shankland,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 


CONVENTION  PROBLEMS.—  The 

problem  of  suitably  locating  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  presents  many  difficulties.  A  great 
number  of  high-class  sleeping  rooms  are 
needed.  The  typical  request  for  accommo¬ 
dations  mentions  a  single  room  with  bath 
in  the  front  of  the  headquarters  hotel. 
Twelve  hundred  sixty-three  superintendents 
paid  the  $5  membership  fee  in  1922.  This 
number  had  increased  to  2,136  in  1924,  with 
the  prospect  for  a  material  gain  in  1925- 
Many  of  these  superintendents  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  or  more  school  board  members. 
Some  bring  their  wives. 

Fourteen  allied  departments  and  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  officially  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  winter  meeting.  They  represent 
in  general  the  important  divisions  of  the 
administrative  staff  in  a  state  or  city  school 
system.  The  duties  of  most  of  the  members 
of  these  groups  are  definitely  related  with 
those  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Many  organizations  not  so  closely  concerned 
with  educational  administration  are  clamor¬ 
ing  for  recognition.  Some  of  them  possess 
exceptional  merit.  The  point  has  been 
reached,  however,  where  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  and 
its  fourteen  allied  organizations  absorb  all 
the  facilities  of  our  largest  cities.  At  best 
only  a  small  fraction  of  those  directly  in¬ 
terested  can  secure  front  single  rooms  in  a 
first  class  hotel. 

Falue  of  Exhibits. — ^I'he  Department’s 
experience  with  the  exhibits  in  hotel  rooms 
in  Chicago  a  year  ago  proves  that  this  part 


of  the  convention  occupies  a  more  important 
place  in  the  opinion  of  superintendents  of 
schools  than  was  supposed  to  be  the  case. 
School  equipment,  books,  and  supplies  cost 
the  Nation  about  $65,000,000  annually.  By 
a  visit  to  the  exhibits  a  visitor  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  material  things  which  a  school  must 
have.  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  are  espe¬ 
cially  fortunate  in  possessing  fine  exhibit 
halls. 

Perplexities. — There  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  organizations 
to  arrange  their  annual  meetings  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  convention.  A 
few  selected  the  Friday  and  Saturday  after 
adjournment.  The  time  from  the  opening 
of  the  first  meeting  to  the  close  of  the  last 
one  in  Cincinnati  covered  a  period  of  ten 
days.  The  lengthened  absence  from  home 
presents  another  problem  to  participants  in 
these  preliminary  gatherings.  Many  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made.  Some  favor  a 
second  winter  meeting,  arranged  particularly 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  certain  of  the 
stronger  groups  such  as  the  elementary  and 
high  school  principals  or  the  vocational 
workers.  The  real  problem  arises  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increasing  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  resulted  in  increased  numbers 
and  greater  complexity  of  organization  in 
the  headquarters  and  administrative  staffs 
of  our  states  and  cities. 

REVISING  SCHOOL  FORMS.— In  1912 
a  Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  made  an  extensive  study  of 
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school  records  and  reports,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  standards  and 
brought  about  greater  uniformity  in  ac¬ 
counting  and  reporting  forms.  The  Bureau 
of  Education,  most  State  Departments  of 
Education,  and  many  administrative  units 
adopted  the  recommendations.  Bulletin 
No.  3  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  issued  in 
1912,  presenting  the  recommended  forms, 
is  now  out  of  print;  hence  this  seemed  to  be 
an  opportune  time  to  review  the  original 
report  and  make  adjustments  in  the  light 
of  recent  experience.  The  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Business  Officials,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  are  cooperating  in 
the  revision.  R.  O.  Stoops,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  York,  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman 
of  the  Department’s  committee.  The  other 
members  are  Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  School  Administration,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Albert 
B.  Meredith,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  Professor  Harry 
Ganders,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College, 
Greeley,  Colorado;  and  Professor  A.  O.  Heck, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  chairman  expects  that  substantial 
progress  will  be  made  before  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

SALARIES  PAID  SCHOOL  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  1924-1925. — ^The  Division  of 
Research  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  salary  situation  for  1924-1925.  Special 
salary  tables  have  been  prepared  for  cities 
of  the  following  five  population  groups: 
(i)  over  100,000,  (2)  30,000  to  100,000, 
(3)  10,000  to  30,000,  (4)  5,000  to  10,000,  and 
(5)  2,500  to  5,000.  These  tables  are  based 
on  approximately  1,500  replies  to  a  salary 
inquiry  sent  to  all  cities  over  2,500  in  popula¬ 
tion.  The  individual  superintendent  can,  by 
a  glance  at  these  tables,  see  how  the  salaries 
paid  in  his  city  compare  with  those  paid  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  size  in  his  own  State, 
in  all  forty-eight  States,  and  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  For  each  of  the  five 
population  groups  a  set  of  fourteen  tables 


has  been  prepared.  One  table  is  devoted  to 
the  salaries  of  each  of  the  fourteen  groups  of 
school  employees:  kindergarten  teachers, 
elementary  teachers,  special  class  teachers, 
high  school  teachers,  teaching  elementary 
principals,  supervising  elementary  prin¬ 
cipals,  junior  high  school  principals,  high 
school  principals,  school  nurses,  school  jani¬ 
tors,  school  clerks  in  principals’  offices,  clerks 
in  offices  of  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers,  assistant  or  vice-principals  and 
deans.  Each  table  for  the  first  eight  groups 
of  school  employees  mentioned  above  gives 
the  median  salary  paid  in  1923  and  1925; 
the  1924-1925  salary  schedule,  showing 
minimum  and  maximum  salary  and  number 
of  increments;  and  the  complete  distribution 
of  salaries  paid  in  1925.  The  tables  show 
that  in  the  majority  of  the  1,500  cities  re¬ 
porting,  the  median  salary  paid  in  1925  is 
higher  than  that  paid  in  1923.  To  avoid 
typographical  errors,  photostat  copies  of 
these  comprehensive  salary  tables  have  been 
made  and  prints  are  available  in  quantities. 
The  charge  for  a  complete  set  of  fourteen 
tables  is  $5.00 — a  price  which  merely  covers 
the  cost  of  making  the  prints.  The  Division 
of  Research  without  charge,  as  part  of  its 
service  to  the  teaching  profession,  has 
handled  the  tremendous  task  of  sending  out 
the  questionnaires,  tabulating  the  returns 
and  compiling  the  tables.  Each  individual 
city,  for  ^5.00  may  receive  data,  which  if 
compiled  independently,  would  cost  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  division  of  Research 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  completed 
this  salary  survey  within  the  current  year, 
and  in  time  to  be  of  real  service  in  completing 
plans  for  next  year. 

A  SALARY  BULLETIN. — ^The  January- 
March  Research  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Education  Association  summarizes  the  data 
secured  in  the  recent  survey  relative  to 
teachers’  salaries  paid  in  1924-25.  Numer¬ 
ous  salary  tables,  graphs,  and  charts  give 
the  reader  an  accurate  picture  of  the  salary 
situation.  Several  typical  salary  schedules, 
adopted  by  representative  cities,  are  re¬ 
produced.  Arguments  for  a  professional 
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wage  for  teachers  are  presented,  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  child’s  not  the  teacher’s 
welfare,  is  primarily  at  issue  in  any  consider¬ 
ation  of  teachers’  salaries.  Salaries  of 
$10,000  to  $15,000  are  reported  for  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  in  13  out  of  32  cities  over 
100,000  in  population.  Among  the  highest 
maximum  salaries  paid  high  school  principals 
are  these:  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  $7,000;  New 
York  City,  $6,500;  Newark,  N.  J.,  $5,800; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  $5,700;  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$5,500;  Montclair,  N.  J.,  $5,500;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  $5,000;  Seattle,  Wash.,  $4,580;  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  $4,500.  In  Newark,  N.  J., 
New  York  City,  and  Chicago,  Ill.,  the 
minimum  salary  for  elementary  teachers  is 
$1,500,  maximum  $2,500  to  $3,250. 

SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION.— Edu¬ 
cation  was  well  represented  at  the  Seventy- 
ninth  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  in 
Washington  in  the  Holiday  week.  Dr. 
L.  A.  Pechstein,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  chairman  of  Section  Q, 
which  is  the  official  designation  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  group,  had  prepared  a  program  of 
unusual  merit.  The  speakers  were  people 
of  national  reputation.  The  general  topics 
of  sessions  were:  School  Administration, 
Scientific  Research  with  the  Pre-School 
Child,  Character  Education,  Special  Appli¬ 
cations  of  the  Scientific  Method  to  Educa- 
tiortal  Problems,  Methods  of  Cooperative 
Research  in  Education,  Experimental  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Education  as  a  Science. 

A  committee  on  the  place  of  the  sciences 
in  education,  organized  by  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  its  first  meeting  during  the  Washington 
convention.  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  director 
of  the  Lincoln  Experimental  School,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  chair¬ 
man.  The  committee  will  collect  data  re¬ 
garding  science  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  research 
institutions.  A  summary  is  to  be  made  of 
present-day  thought  concerning  the  nature 
and  the  function  of  science  in  educational 
programs.  Specific  researches  are  to  be  un- 
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dertaken  bearing  upon  the  use  of  science  in 
education.  It  is  thought  that  the  committee 
may  also  be  useful  in  securing  proper  public 
presentation  of  real  scientific  knowledge. 
A  plan  of  holding  local  and  regional  science 
conferences  was  approved.  Copies  of  the 
outline  of  work  may  be  secured  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

STREET  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY.— 
Making  the  streets  safe  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  was  one  of  the  important  problems 
considered  by  the  National  Conference  on 
Street  and  Highway  Safety,  recently  called 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  devis¬ 
ing  of  means  and  the  making  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  toward  the  lessening  of  the  numberless 
accidents  which  now  kill  and  maim  so  many 
of  our  citizens.  Several  state  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools  were  numbered 
among  the  delegates  to  the  Conference. 
In  its  statement  of  principles,  the  Conference 
declared:  “Education  in  safety  and  accident 
prevention  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
curricula  of  elementary  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  parochial  schools,  night  schools, 
vocational  schools,  citizenship  schools  and 
schools  for  non-English-speaking  adults.** 
The  Conference  also  took  an  advance  stand 
in  its  support  of  provision  for  playgrounds. 
“Adequate  playgrounds  throughout  the 
community  should  be  provided  and  particu¬ 
larly  there  should  be  available  a  playground 
for  every  school,  both  as  a  safety  measure  to 
keep  the  children  off  the  streets,  and  as  a 
means  for  safety  instruction  and  citizenship 
building.  Special  training  in  safety  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  provided  for  playground 
supervisors.  Like  the  schools,  playgrounds 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  so  located 
that  children  will  not  have  to  cross  busy 
traffic  streets  in  going  to  and  from  them,’* 

THE  SUMMER  MEETING.— Indiana¬ 
polis,  Indiana,  has  been  selected  as  the 
convention  city  for  the  1925  summer  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  Indiana  State  Teachers  Association  is 
cooperating  with  the  Indianapolis  people  in 
making  preparations  for  this  great  gathering. 
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The  dates  are  June  28  to  July  3.  Jesse  H. 
Newlon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver, 
Colorado,  as  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  is  actively  at  work 
on  his  program. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  MEETING.— 
The  World  Federation  of  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations  will  hold  its  biennial  meet¬ 
ing,  July  20  to  28  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Hearty  cooperation  is  being  given  by  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  the 
British  Teachers’  Union,  and  the  Irish 
National  Teachers’  Organization.  George 
Pringle,  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Scotland,  is  actively  at  work  on  local 
arrangements. 

Many  outstanding  educators  and  states¬ 
men  will  appear  as  speakers. 


The  Federation  was  organized  at  San 
Francisco  in  1923.  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Augusta, 
Maine,  is  president,  and  Charles  W.  Williams 
of  Columbia,  Missouri,  is  secretary.  Persons 
wishing  to  make  arrangements  for  attending 
the  World  Federation  meeting  at  Edinburgh 
should  write  promptly  either  to  the  president 
or  to  the  secretary. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
recent  award  of  $25,000  offered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Federation  for  an 
educational  plan  calculated  to  produce  jus¬ 
tice  and  cooperation  among  the  nations. 
Five  thousand  plans  were  submitted.  The 
jury  awarded  the  prize  to  David  Starr 
Jordan  of  California.  Consideration  of  his 
plan  is  on  the  program  of  the  meeting  at 
Scotland. 


Our  just  interests  will  be  best  promoted  by  making  all  the  just  claims  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
wherever  situated,  our  own. 

— Thomas  Jeffersom. 


I  believe  this — the  strongest  government  on  earth. 

I  believe  it  is  the  only  one  where  every  man  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly  to  the  standard 
of  the  law;  would  meet  invasions  of  public  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern. 

— ^Thomas  Jefferson. 


We  Americans  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  not  suspecting  the  ancestry  or  creed  of 
our  comrades,  but  all  working  together,  heart,  hand,  and  head,  for  the  honor  and  greatness 
of  our  common  country. 


— ^Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have 
used  or  made  up  for  ourselves  an  ap¬ 
praisal  sheet.  They  used  to  quote  Eli  Rapp, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  making  one  of  his  self- 
catechising  questions:  “Am  I  pleasant  when 
punishing?”  Eli  denies  this,  but,  such  a 
question  certainly  does  indicate  the  proper 
attitude  of  a  schoolmaster  on  all  occasions 
whether  punishing  or  praising.  Of  late 
years  the  self-examination  questions  include 
more  and  more  references  to  the  duty  of 
keeping  up  to  date  in  professional  reading, 
just  as  engineers,  physicians,  lawyers,  are 
supposed,  and,  I  presume  are  known,  to  do. 
Here  is  a  list  I  have  prepared  for  you  to  use 
as  a  self-appraisal  of  this  sort.  It  is  the 
titles  of  all  the  professional  books  apper¬ 
taining  to  our  calling,  which  books  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  quoted  say  they  issued  in 
1924.  To  get  your  R.  Q.  {Reading  Quotient), 
you  put  a  pencil  check  after  every  book  you 
have  read,  you  count  the  number  of  your 
checks,  you  annex  two  ciphers  to  this  num¬ 
ber  and  divide  the  augmented  figure  by 
177  which  is  the  total  number  of  books 
in  the  list.  The  gentlewoman  in  charge 
of  the  pedagogical  library  of  the  Chicago 
public-school  system  estimates  that  five 
hours  is  the  average  amount  of  time 
necessary  for  a  person  of  your  intelligence 
to  devote  to  the  absorption  of  desirable 
material  from  the  average  professional  book. 
She  estimates  that  twelve  hours  a  week  is 
the  amount  of  time  you  should  devote  to 
professional  reading.  At  this  rate  you 
would  read  624  hours  per  annum.  To  read 
the  entire  subjoined  list  would  require  885 
hours.  So,  take  your  pencil,  make  your 
checks,  your  computation,  chart  yourself 
and  if  you  wish  to  encourage  your  fellow 
laborers  in  well-doing,  send  your  self¬ 
appraisal  to  the  Educational  Review. 


PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS  ISSUED  IN 
1924 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston 

1.  Eugene  Randolph  Smith:  Education 

Moves  Ahead 

2.  Samuel  Thurber  Newton:  Precis  Writing 

for  American  Schools 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York 

3.  David  Snedden:  Sociology  for  Teachers 

4.  David  Snedden:  Educational  Applica¬ 

tions  of  Sociology 

5.  G.  A.  Schmidt:  New  Methods  in  Teach¬ 

ing  Vocational  Agriculture 

6.  Jordan  and  Gilliland:  Educational  Mea¬ 

surements  and  the  Classroom 
Teacher 

7.  F.  J.  Keller:  Day  Schools  for  Young 

Workers 

8.  E.  E.  Lewis:  Personnel  Problems  of  the 

Teaching  Staff 

9.  J.  L.  Horn:  The  Education  of  Excep¬ 

tional  Children 

10.  W.  A.  and  H.  H.  Millis:  The  Teaching 

of  High  School  Subjects 

11.  W.  L.  Anderson:  A  Manual  for  School 

Officers 

12.  Vaughn  and  Mays:  Content  and 

Methods  of  the  Industrial  Arts 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York 

13.  Edward  Albert:  A  History  of  English 

Literature 

14.  Sarah  K.  Bolton:  Famous  American 

Authors 

15.  Stopford  Brooke:  The  Poetry  of  Robert 

Browning 

16.  Horatio  W.  Dresser:  Psychology  in 

Theory  and  Application 
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17.  Jens  P.  Jensen:  Problems  of  Public 

Finance 

18.  J.  R.  Pelsma:  Essentials  of  Speech 

19.  F.  H.  Pritchard:  Training  in  Literary 

Appreciation 

ao.  Morris  H.  Weseen:  Everyday  uses  of 
English 

21.  F.H.  Wines:  Punishment  and  Reforma¬ 

tion 

22.  Esme  Wingfield  Stratford:  The  Open 

Road  to  Mind  Training 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City, 
New  York 

23.  Belle  Boas,  Art  in  the  School 

24.  E.  Ehrlich  Smith:  The  Heart  of  the 

Curriculum 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York 

25.  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell:  Here  and  Now 

26.  Caroline  Pratt:  Experimental  practice 

in  the  City  and  Country  School 

27.  Isabel  Davenport:  Salvaging  of  Ameri¬ 

can  Girlhood 

28-  E.  Stevinson:  The  Open  Air  Nursery 
School 

29.  Charles  Baudouin:  Tolstoi,  the  Teacher 

30.  F.  W.  Roman:  The  New  Education  in 

Europe 

1 1.  Emilie  Hamaide:  The  Decroly  Class 
}2.  Eugene  Osty:  Supernormal  Faculties  in 
Man 

33.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane:  Daedalus,  Science 

and  the  Future 

34.  Rudolph  Steiner:  Oxford  Lectures  on 

Education 

35.  T.  H.  Pear:  Skill  in  Work  and  Play 

A.  Flannagan  Co.,  Chicago 

36.  Julia  Darrow  Cowles:  Favorite  Tales 

for  Story  Telling 

J7.  N.  N.  Banta:  Autumn  and  Winter  Fes¬ 
tivals 

38.  Lyle  Wilson  Holden:  Dances  and  Plays 

for  Sunny  Days 

39.  Frank  Rich  and  Elizabeth  Burchill: 

Projects  for  all  the  Holidays 

40.  N.  N.  Banta:  Spring  and  Summer  Fes¬ 

tivals 


Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York 

41.  Horne:  Teachers  Edition,  Learn  to 

Study 

42.  Norton:  Entrance  English  Questions 

43.  Magee:  Teachers*  Manual  for  Reading 

44.  Lincoln:  Practical  Projects  for  Elemen¬ 

tary  Schools 

45.  Sullivan  and  Bell:  Teachers  Manual 

for  Constructive  English 

46.  D’Ooge:  Teachers*  Manual  for  Elemen¬ 

tary  Latin 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 

47.  Arnon,  Wallace,  Welch:  Some  Observa¬ 

tions  on  Secondary  Commercial 
Education 

48.  Lulu  M.  Westenhaver:  Lesson  Plans  in 

Shorthand 

49.  Ethel  A.  Rollinson:  Diagnostic  Short¬ 

hand  Tests 

Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

50.  Arthur  E.  Monroe:  Early  Economic 

Thought 

51.  William  E.  Castle:  Genetics  and  Eugen¬ 

ics 

52.  L.  Thomas  Hopkins:  The  Intelligence 

of  Continuation-School  Children 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York 

53.  Emanuel  L.  Paulu:  Diagnostic  Testing 

and  Remedial  Teaching 

54.  Harold  G.  Black:  Paths  to  Success 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston 

55.  John  C.  Almack:  Education  for  Citizen¬ 

ship 

56.  Lawrence  A.  Averill:  Elements  of  Edu¬ 

cational  Psychology 

57.  Chapman  and  Counts:  Principles  of 

Education 

58.  Ruby  Minor:  Principles  of  Teaching 

Practically  Applied 

59.  Monroe,  DeVoss,  Kelly:  Educational 

Tests  and  Measurements 

60.  Pechstein  and  McGregor:  Psychology 

of  the  Junior  High  School  Pupil 

61.  Jesse  B.  Sears:  The  School  Survey 
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62.  Martin  J.  Stormzand:  Progressive 

Methods  of  Teaching 

63.  J.  E.  Wallin:  The  Education  of  Handi¬ 

capped  Children 

64.  Hattie  L.  Halley:  English  in  the  Junior 

High  School 

65.  Leonard  V.  Koos:  The  High  School 

Principal 

66.  Losh  and  Weeks:  Primary  Number  Pro¬ 

jects 

67.  Miller  and  Charles:  Publicity  and  the 

Public  School 

68.  Russell  A.  Sharp:  English  in  High 

Schools 

69.  Harry  C.  Barber:  Junior  High  School 

Mathematics 

70.  Franklin  Bobbitt:  How  to  Make  a  Cur¬ 

riculum 

71.  W.  W.  Charters:  Teaching  the  Common 

Branches 

72.  Worth  J.  Osborn:  Corrective  Arithme¬ 

tic 

73.  Pennell  and  Cusack:  How  to  Teach 

Reading 

Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

74.  Marion  G.  Kirkpatrick:  Teaching,  a 

Business 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

75.  Bevier:  Home  Economics  in  Education 

76.  Kecch:  The  Home  Maker 

77.  Lincoln:  Beginnings  in  Educational 

Measurement 

78.  Suzzalo:  Our  Faith  in  Education 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  New  York 

79.  Wodehouse:  Survey  of  the  History  of 

Education 

8a  Young:  Mathematics  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  and  Secondary  School 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 

81.  Athern:  Character  Building  in  a  De¬ 

mocracy 

82.  Bagley  and  Keith:  An  Introduction  to 

Teaching 

83.  Beard:  Safety  First  for  School  and 

Home 
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84.  Case:  Liberal  Christianity  and  Religious 

Education 

85.  Freeland:  The  Improvement  of  Teach- 

ing 

86.  Gamoran:  Changing  Conceptions  in 

Jewish  Education 

87.  Garesche:  The  Training  of  Writers 

88.  Griffiths:  Fundamentals  of  Vocational 

Psychology 

89.  Hall-Quest:  Supervised  Study  in  Ele¬ 

mentary  Schools 

90.  Harap:  The  Education  of  the  Consumer 

91.  Hines:  Junior  High  Schools 

92.  Irwin  and  Marks:  Fitting  the  School 

to  the  Child 

93.  Kandel:  Twenty-five  Years  of  American 

Education 

94.  Larue:  The  Child’s  Mind  and  the 

Common  Branches 

95.  Morgan:  The  Psychology  of  the  Unad¬ 

justed  School  Child 

96.  Peters:  Foundations  of  Educational  So¬ 

ciology 

97.  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes:  History  Curricula 

98.  Spain:  The  Platoon  School 

99.  Streibert:  Youth  and  the  Bible 

icx).  Tindal  and  Myers:  Junior  High  School 
Life 

101.  Waples:  Procedures  in  High  School 

Teaching 

102.  White:  Creative  Teaching  in  Church 

Schools 

103.  Stoops:  Elementary  School  Costs  in 

New  York 

104.  Hunt:  Cost  and  Support  of  Secondary 

Schools  in  New  York 

105.  Alexander:  Bibliography  of  Educa¬ 

tional  Finance 

106.  McGaughy  :.The  Fiscal  Administration 

of  City  School  Systems 

107.  Newcomer:  Financial  Statistics  of  Pub¬ 

lic  Education  in  the  U.  S. 

108.  Cubberley  and  Sears:  Financing  Edu¬ 

cation  in  California 

109.  Morrison:  Cost  of  Public  Schools  in 

Illinois 

no.  Reeves:  The  Political  Unit  of  School 
Support  in  Illinois 

III.  Willett:  The  Public  School  Debt  in 
Illinois 
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1 12.  Henry:  The  Trend  of  Current  Tax 

Cost  in  Illinois  Cities 

Newson  &  Co.,  New  York 

1 13.  Bryce:  Language  Training  for  Ele¬ 

mentary  Grades 

1 14.  Stevens  and  Van  Sickle:  An  Arithme¬ 

tic  Manual  for  Grades  i  to  4 

Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago 

1 15.  Lockhart,  Brown,  Eldredge:  Number 

Helps 

1 1 6.  Grace  Coughlin  Williams:  The  Little 

Book  Shelf 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago 

1 17.  Briggs  and  CofFpian:  Reading  in  Pub¬ 

lic  Schools  (new  edition) 

118.  Charters:  Methods  of  Teaching 

1 19.  Germane  and  Germane:  Silent  Read¬ 

ing 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Chicago 

120.  Myers:  The  Learner  and  His  Attitude 

Chas.  Scribner  Sons,  New  York 

1 21.  Frederick  E.  Bolton:  Everyday  Psy¬ 

chology  for  Teachers 

122.  Hatty  Smith  Hill:  Conduct  Curricu¬ 

lum  for  Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade 

123.  Eells,  Moeller,  Swain:  Rural  School 

Management 

124.  Nina  Joy  Beglinger:  Methods  in  Adult 

Elementary  Education 

125.  Margaret  E.  Mathias:  The  Beginnings 

of  Art  in  the  Public  School 

Scott,  Forseman  &  Co.,  Chicago 

126.  Frasier  and  Armentrout:  An  Intro¬ 

duction  to  Education 

127.  Lyman:  The  Mind  at  Work 

128.  Ruch:  Improvement  of  the  Written 

Examination 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York 

129.  Wilson,  Kyte,  Lull:  Modern  Methods 

in  Teaching 

130.  Willis  L.  Uhl:  Materials  of  Reading 


Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  N.  Y. 

13 1.  Coy:  Interest  Abilities  and  Achieve¬ 

ments  of  Gifted  Children 

132.  Symonds:  Disability  in  Algebra 

133.  Taylor:  Inventory  of  the  Minds  of 

Individuals  of  Six  and  Seven  Years 
Mental  Age 

134.  Allen:  Latin  Prognosis 

135.  Toops:  Tests  for  Vocational  Guidance 

136.  Cunningham:  Intelligence  and  Achiev- 

ments  in  the  First  Grade 

137.  Graves:  Influence  of  Specialized  Train¬ 

ing  on  Tests  of  General  Intelli¬ 
gence 

138.  Clem:  Factors  in  Latin  Prognosis 

139.  Ruggles:  Aptitude  for  Clerical  Oflflce 

Work 

140.  Powers:  Subject  Matter  in  High  School 

Chemistry  Tested 

141.  Vincent:  Intelligence  Tests  Elements 

142.  Osuna:  Education  in  Porto  Rico 

143.  Chang:  Education  for  Modernization 

in  China 

144.  Humphreys:  Location  of  State  Normal 

Schools 

145.  Clark:  Costs  of  Government  and  of 

Education 

146.  Mort:  Measurement  of  Educational 

Need 

147.  Henzlik:  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 

School  Boards 

148.  Somers:  Predicting  the  Success  of  Pros¬ 

pective  Teachers 

149.  Moore:  Civic  Education,  Its  Objec¬ 

tives  and  Methods 

150.  Crowe:  Valuation  of  English  Litera¬ 

ture  in  the  High  School 

1 5 1.  Touton:  The  Original  Exercise  in  Ge¬ 

ometry 

152.  Mossman:  Changing  Ideas  in  Planning 

Lessons 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago 

153.  Coe:  Law  and  Freedom  in  the  Schools 

154.  Freeman:  Visual  Education 

155.  Kornhauser:  How  to  Study 

156.  Downing:  Our  Physical  World 
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157.  Dixon:  Algebras  and  their  Arithmetics 

158.  Lerz:  History  of  European  Thought 

159.  Robinson  and  Robinson:  Readings  in 

General  Psychology 

Warwick  &  York,  Baltimore,  Md. 

160.  Cooper:  Cost  of  Training  Teachers 

161.  Randolph:  Professional  Treatment  of 

Subject  Matter 

162.  Agnew:  Administration  of  Professional 

Schools  for  Teachers 

163.  Pyle:  Psychological  principles  applied 

to  Teaching 

164.  Neterer:  Measures  of  Mental  Ability 

and  School  Performance 

165.  Stormzand  and  O’Shea:  How  Much 

English  Grammar? 

166.  MacPhail:  Intelligence  of  College  Stu¬ 

dents 

167.  Winslow:  Organization  and  Teaching 

of  Art 

168.  Taylor:  Introduction  of  Educational 

Psychology 

169.  Pyle:  Nature  and  Development  of 

Learning  Capacity 

World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

170.  Barnes:  The  Children’s  Poets 

171.  Berry:  Teaching  Agriculture 


172.  Bell  and  Others:  Contributions  to  Edu¬ 

cation 

173.  Clark:  Unit  Studies  in  Geography 

174.  Davis:  Junior  High  School  Education 

175.  Herring:  Intelligence  Examinations 

176.  Hosic  and  Chase:  Brief  Guide  to  Pro¬ 

ject  Method 

177.  Stedman:  Education  of  Gifted  Chil¬ 

dren 

All  of  these  publishers  were  asked  whether 
the  number  of  teachers’  professional  books 
printed  in  1924  is  greater  or  less  than  usual. 
The  Century  Co.,  The  Flanagan  Co.,  Ginn 
&  Co.,  The  Gregg  Co.,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Co.,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Newson  &  Co., 
Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Row,  Peterson  and 
Co.,  Sanborn  &  Co.,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Warwick  & 
York,  reply  that  the  output  last  year  was 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  similar  period. 
Several  of  the  publishers  note  that  not  only 
have  the  new  books  increased  in  number 
but  there  is  a  notable  expansion  of  the  sale 
of  standard  professional  books  issued  earlier. 
In  view  of  the  frequently  noted  suggestions 
of  cutting  down  the  public  expenditure  for 
education,  how  do  you  account  for  this 
greater  attention  to  professional  improve¬ 
ment  by  the  educators  themselves? 


The  oppressed  of  the  earth  to  that  standard  shall  fly 
Wherever  its  folds  shall  be  spread. 

And  the  exile  shall  feel  ’tis  his  own  native  sky. 

Where  its  stars  shall  wave  over  his  head; 

Those  stars  shall  increase  till  the  fulness  of  time 
Its  millions  of  cycles  have  run, — 

Till  the  world  shall  have  welcomed  their  mission  sublime 
And  the  nations  of  earth  shall  be  one. 

— George  Washington  Cutter. 


’VVmerica'sGreatest 
Summer  FEiculty  ” 


Encouraged  by  the  enthusiastic 
nation-wide  response  to  the  First 
National  Summer  School,  in  1924, 
the  administration  is  offering  a 
second  summer  of  opportunity  in 
1925,  with  a  varied  program  of 
courses  and  faculty  of  educators 
peerless  in  their  fields.  Graduate  or  under¬ 
graduate  credit,  for  term  of  six  weeks  or 
full  quarter. 

Follow  these  masters  to  this  cool  mountain 
retreat,  where  study  is  varied  with  recrea¬ 
tion  that  takes  you  to  famed  scenic  places 
and  campus  play  directed  by  celebrated 
experts. 

Special  Faculty t  June  IS  to  July  25 

Allee,  Zoolo^,  University  of  Chicago;  Binzel.  Child 
Psychology,  Columbia;  Boyle,  Agr.  Economics,  Cornell; 
Ca^er,  Economics,  Harvard  (quarter) ;  Cowles,  Botany, 
University  of  Chicago;  Dykema,  Music,  Columbia  (one 
week);  Ellwood,  S^iology,  University  of  Missouri 
(quarter);  Franzen.  Psychology,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Geister,  Play  and  Games,  Columbia  (two  weeks); 
Hinman,  Dancing,  University  of  Chica^  (two  weeks); 
Kester,  Accounting,  Columbia;  Kilpatrick,  Education, 
Columbia;  Louderback,  Geology,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Miss  Moriarly,  Health  Education,  N.  Y.;  Palmer, 
Nature  Study,  Cornell;  Mrs.  Palmer,  Geology,  Cornell; 
McCollum,  Nutrition,  Johns  Hopkins; Boseneau,  Public 
H<»llh,  Harvard;  Sedgewick,  English,  University  of 
British  Columbia;  Shearer,  Primary  Methods,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.; Turner,  History,  Harvard;  Walker,  Effici¬ 
ency  Methods,  Washburn  Mfg.  Co.;  Dr.  Widtsoe,  Agri¬ 
culture;  Miss  Wilkerson,  costume  design  and  borne 
furnishings,  N.  Y. 

Special  Lecturers:  Edward  Howard,  Griggs,  New  York; 
Mathews,  University  of  Chicago,  Divinity  School;  E.  A. 
Steiner,  Grinnell,  Iowa;  A.  E.  Winsbip,  Boston. 

Spend  your  vacation  in  “The  Heart  of 
the  Rockies.”  Living  inexpensive.  Use 
vacation  rates,  routing  via  Yellowstone,  if 
desired,  with  stopover  for  summer  school. 

Isl  Terra:  June  IS  to  July  2S.  2d  Term:  July  27  to  Auf.  29. 
Segister  June  12  or  13.  Tuition  Fee:  $25  for  1st  terra,  $35  (or 
quarter.  Write  (or  Catalogue. 


UtahAdriculturdl 

volle^e 

•  In  the  heart  of  the  RocKi es  ^ 


LoaanUtah- 


29th  Annual  Summer  Session 

University  of  Maine 

June  29 — August  7 

Go  to  Maine  this  Summer.  Away 
from  dust  and  noise,  you  will  find 
an  ideal  climate,  w'ith  nights  always 
cool,  healthful  surroundings,  campus 
so  large  that  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
crowded,  and  facilities  for  excursions 
on  coasts,  on  lakes,  in  forests. 

“  Do  your  Summer  s  vDor\  in  V acationLani* 

For  Bulletin  describing  Teachers* 
Courses  and  Graduate  School,  ad¬ 
dress:  H.  M.  Ellis,  director,  Orono, 
Maine. 


French  Smnmer  School 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
Montreal,  Que. 

June  30th  to  Auguet  5th,  1925 

Thoroughly  French  atmosphere. 
French  only  spoken. 

Instruction  in: 

Reading 

Pronunciation 

Composition 

Literature 

Write  for  circular  to  the  Secretary. 
FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

McGilllUnlvursity  Montruul,  Qw. 
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DUX  FAIRPORT  HARBOR,  separated  by  only  a  fence  from  Painesville,  has 
many  classrooms  without  a  native  American.  One  of  these  girls]  has  been 
here  two  months;  one,  two  years.  Which  is  which?  What  makes  the  change? 


HE  Greeks,  we  are  told,  consciously  addressed  themselves  to  beautification.  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  Schools  begin  early  to  make  the  “typical  American”  handsome 


